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MOLINISM. 
No. VII. 
XII. Congregations de auxilhis under Paul V. 


Paut V., was elected May 16, 1605. He was crowned May 
29, 1605, and held the first congregation on the 14th of September, 
1605. This was the Pope that forbade the Catholics of England 
to take the oath of allegiance to James I., of England. The first 
congregation held by Paul V., was the 79th in the whole series. 
The interval between the death of Clement VIII. and the first con- 
gregation held by Paul, was employed by the Jesuits in efforts to 
prevent Paul V. from resuming the subject. The Cardinal Du 
Perron renewed his solicitations in the name of Henry IV. the 
king of France, that same king who within less than five years fell 
under the poniard of Ravaillac. Du Perron urged that the affair 
was too important to be decided without a general council, and 
suggested the fear that a decision by the pope would not be receiv- 
edin France. Bellarmine for his part proposed twenty proposi- 
tions which he thought would suffice to keep the faithful not only 
from real error, but from all appearance of Calvinism or Pelagianism, 
yet in reality his propositions amounted to about the same thing as 
the compromise of the Jesuit Gaillard, already mentioned; but 
Lemos did not think them precise even on the head of predestina- 
tion, and entirely insufficient as to all other matters in dispute. 
They allowed the Thomists, however, the liberty to teach the doc- 
trine of efficacious grace, but Lemos and his associates, insisted 
that the liberty of teaching error should be taken from the Jes- 
uits. In August, the Jesuits presented a petition to Paul V., in 
which they complained of the examiners, and among other things, 
said that the whole controversy turned upon a question of fact, viz,, 
what were the sentiments of Augustine and Thomas upon the 

uestions in controversy? and that such a dispute did not concern 
the faith; thus taking a distinction which the Jansenists shorily 
afterwards made, though the Jesuits and their party refused to allow 
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it. Their allegation, however, was in this instance, false. In the 
mean time, the examiners appointed by Clement VIII., pressed Paul 
V. to consummate the matter; and Peter Lombard, the archbishop 
of Armach, who was at their head, presented a writing to Paul V., 
in which he labored to convince the pope of the necessity of im- 
mediate action. Paul V. hesitated a while, but finally resolved at 
the solicitations of cardinal Monopoli, to finish it. In fact the car- 
dinals assembled in conclave after the death of Ciement VIILE., 
agreed solemnly, that whoever of them should be elected, he would 
bring the matter to a conclusion. Paul then appointed a meeting 
to be held on the 14th of September, at which and the succeeding 
congregations he attended in person. Hesummoned the surviving 
prelates and examiners who had been employed by Clement VIII. 
This was the sixth examination. It continued six months, and 
seventeen congregations were held. 

During this examination, the Jesuits contended that the doctrine 
of efficacicus grace and predestination, as taught by their oppo- 
nents, was in absolute conformity with what they called the errors 
of the Calvinists. But the examiners came to the same conclusion 
as before. The discussions being finished, the pope deliberated 
with twelve cardinals, on the question whether it was expedient to 
pronounce a definitive judgment. ‘Ten of the twelve thought it 
expedient. Bellarmine and Du Perron were of the opposite opin- 
ion, the first, out of affection for the Society of Jesuits, and the last 
in Obedience to Henry IV., of France, whose minister he was. 
The Jesuits strove to procrastinate the decision. The pope at 
length had a bull prepared, upon which a good deal of time and 
labor was bestowed, but it was never published, for reasons now to 
be mentioned. 

The Senate of Venice had made two decrees which were adverse 
to the interests of the papal see within their republic. By one of 
them (adopted in 1603,) the Senate prohibited under severe penal- 
ties, the founding of new monasteries, or the establishing of new 
hospitals without their permission. By the other decree (adopted 
in 1605,) it was ordered that no person should give or bequeath or 
sell or alien in perpetuity any real estate in favour of ecclesiastical 
persons, without the consent of the Senate. Besides these offences 
they had imprisoned a canon named Scipio Larrazina, and an abbot 
named Brandolino Valdemarino, both of whom were accused of 
enormous crimes. Pope Paul V., regarding these proceedings as 
an invasion of his rights threatened the Senate, if they did notrevoke 
these decrees and enlarge these prisoners, he would lay their state 
under an interdict, that is, he would forbid the performance of any 
public act of religion. The Senate replied that they could not enlarge 
the prisoners as they were accused of crimes of secular cognizance, 
nor revoke laws which they had a right to make, and which they 
thought necessary for the good of the state. The pope was angry 
and executed his threat. He also excommunicated the Doge and 
the Senate. The Doge protested in the name of the Senate, and 
the senate ordered the prelates and the superiors of the religious 
communities to continue religious services as they had before the 
interdict. The Jesuits refused to obey this order. The Senate then 
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compelled them to withdraw from the states of Venice. This was 
in May, 1606. The Capuchins and Theatins, who had followed 
the example of the Jesuits shared their fate. ‘Troubles and sedi- 
tions followed, which the Senate charged upon the Jesuits, and on 
the 14th of June, 1606, the Senate decreed, that the Jesuits should 
not thereafter be received in any place within their states. The 
Senate added, that the decree should not be afterwards revoked 
unless upon the reading of the whole proceeding in the presence 
of the whole Senate composed of at least 180 Senators, nor upon 
a less majority than five votes to one. When the troubles between 
the pope and the republic were composed through the mediation of 
Henry [V., (April, 1607,) the Senate adhered to their resolution not 
to allow the re-establishment of the Jesuits, and the pope felt him- 
self obliged to indemnify the Society for the losses they had incur- 
red by a blind obedience to his decrees. 

u Perron availed himself of this affair, which had endeared the 
Jesuits to Paul V., and he endeavored to persuade the pope to 
suspend his judgment. He urged that it would be very severe to 
cast so great a slur over the society, by deciding against them in a 
matter to which the attention of the whole church had been 80 
long turned ; at a time too, when they had incurred so great loss 
for the interests of the court of Rome. 

_The pope yielded to the motive. He called an assembly of Car- 
dinals on the 28th of August, 1607, and three days after he called 
the generals of the two ordets (Dominicans and Jesuits,) and gave 
them a writing in which he declared that the disputants and the 
examiners of the matter de auziliis might return to their homes, 
and that he would publish his decision when he thought fit. In 
the mean time he forbade the parties to use harsh or censorious 
language towards each other, and threatened both Dominicans and 
Jesuits with severe punishment, in case of disobedience in this 
particular. This decree was published throughout Catholic Europe. 
On the Ist of December, 1611, there was also a decree made by 
the Inquisition, which forbade the printing of any writing upon the 
matters discussed in the congregations de auxiliis, without the per- 
mission of the Inquisition, even under pretext of a commentary on 
St. Thomas. 

Thus these celebrated congregations ended. The reader is now 
desired to collate two points in the system of the Jesuits, which 
were so presented to the mind of the pope as to test the question 
whether he cared most for the interests of religion, or the temporal 
interests of the see of Rome. 

The reader remembers that the Jesuits in substance denied that 
the efficacy of grace depends upon the omnipotence and sovreign 
dominion of God exercised over the will of man as well as over all 
other creatures. This was the doctrine (generally stated) which 
was the principal subject of the protracted discussions in the con- 
gregations. Paul V., was convinced that the views of the Jesuits 
upon this subject were erroneous, and as has been observed, had 
caused a bull to be prepared by which he condemned them. 

The other point in the system of the Jesuits which the reader is 
desired to recall, and which they carried into practice, in the affair 
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of the pope with the republic of Venice, was this: They held that 
the spiritual power of the pope was unlimited, and they held, also, 


| that his power extends even to the temporal affairs of states and 


ingdoms. These two tenets, then, the one regarding the power 
of God, over the hearts of men —the other regarding the power of 
the pope, in matters spiritual and temporal, (so to speak) were placed 
by the occurrences of the time, in opposite scales, and the latter 
proved in the judgment of the pope to be the most weighty. He 
sacrificed--so far as in him lay--the real right and control which 
God exercises over the hearts of men, to the chimerical rights of 
the papal see, over the temporal government of states. The issue 
of this disptue, is an epoch in the downward course of heresy, pre- 
dicted by the Apostle Paul. In fact, it was the triumph of the 
Jesuits, and serves as a land-mark to denote the more rapid deflec- 
tion of the Roman Catholic church, (commencing with the Coun- 
cil of Trent, where, as the reader has seen, this new theology was 
broached by Lainez,) from the Bible, towards the absolute extinc- 
tion of truth in utter apostacy. The reader will not suppose, from 
this remark, that either Baius or any of the Dominicans who oppos- 
ed the Jesuits so strenuously, or Jansenius, Quesnel, or the men 
of Port Royal, held the truth in gospel simplicity. On the con- 
trary, these men held to many gross errors, which neutralized to a 
great extent, the power of the truths which they held; yet as com- 
pared with the Jesuits they were much superior, in their religious 
character, and held in a larger measure the doctrines of grace. 
The opponents of the Jesuits were wont to allege that the increas- 
ing troubles ia their church were to be ascribed to the prevalence 
of what they called Molinism. They referred to the 10th chapter 
of Romans to prove that the Jews were rejected of God because 
they went about to establish their own righteousness, that is because 
they thought they could find within themselves the source of holi- 
ness, and did not look to God for that which alone could make them 
righteous. Inthe Llth chapter of Romans, Pav! threatened the 
Gentiles that if they fell into the same infidelity, they should be cut 
off. Qn this ground the heresy of the Jesuits came to be regarded 
by their opponents as a token that the Roman Catholic church 
might speedily be abandoned, to similar blindness and ruin. 
he reader may find very ample information on this subject in 
the history of these congregations in the work of P. Serri, already 
referred to (2d edition, published in 1709). He may also refer to 
a work entitled, |’Histoire de la Congregation de auziliis justifie 
contre l’auteur des questions importantes 4 Louvain in 1702, and 
Le correcteur corrigée a Namur, 1704. 


XIII. The different conduct of the Jesuits and Dominicans after the 
suppression of the judgment of Paul V. 


The Jesuits rejoiced greatly at the course adopted by Paul V., 
at the termination of the congregations de auziliis. In Spain es- 
pecially, they had public rejoicings. They used all means in their 

ower, to prevent Paul V. from afterwards publishing his judgment. 
he Dominicans, on the contrary, were greatly dejected at the con- 
duct of the Pope, and urged it upon him and his successors to 
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promulgate the decision which had already been drawn up—a 
proof that both parties were fully apprized of the conclusions which 
that pope had adopted. The Jesuits would not have considered a 
suspension of the judgment of the pope, a victory gained by them, 
if they had supposed it to be in their favour. Time was what they 
wanted, in order to acquire credit for their doctrines, and they 
gained time, and with time, a preponderating influence for their 
Society. It was the effect of papal politics, and the intrigues of 
the Jesuits. The more sound portion of that church declared 
this result to be the execution of a terrible judgment of God. 

We may stop a moment to make a single reflection upon the sen- 
timent last expressed ; The providences of God are full of instruc- 
tion, and we must study them arduously and carefully, if we would 
gain even a small proportion of the knowledge which they are 
designed to yield. No period in the history of the church is more 
interesting, in some respects, than that period which includes the 
reformation. Many persons have supposed that this period is sym- 
bolically described in the tenth chapter of the Revelations; but 
whether this opinion be correct or not, we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion, that God in his kingdom of providence and grace, interposed 
in a remarkable manner in the transactions of that period. Itisalso 
supposed by some, that the reformation, (or the events, whatever 
they may be, which form the subject of this tenth chapter,) are 
separated by less than a@ time from the conclusion of the time, times 
and dividing of a time spoken of by the prophet Daniel. This 
opinion is founded upon the literal translation of the last clause in 
verse 6th, which is not ‘that time shall be no longer,’’ nor yet 
‘that there shall be no longer delay’? but ‘‘ that a Time shall not be 
yet,”’ that is, a time in the prophetical sense, (or 360 years,) shall 
not be yet to elapse or run from the commencement of the period 
marked by the descent of the angel before the mystery of God shall 
be finished. However this may be, the period of ‘time with which 
we are concerned is the most remarkable in modern history. But 
the suggestion we were about to make, tsthis: that until the epoch 
of the reformation, the church of Rome contained within its bosom 
a much larger number of true worshippers, than there is reason to 
believe, it has had at any time since. It is believed that there were 
multitudes of true Christians who lived until then in secret under the 
protection of its shield. How else can we account for the sudden, 
rapid and wide-spread effects of the efforts of the reformers? That 
church had indeed long before, become exceedingly corrupt. Still 
it was so ordered, that she should preserve the necessary means of 
grace for the benefit of the truly faithful within her bosom. But 
when the reformed churches were established, they became so many 
depositories in which these means could be stored and preserved for 
the use and nourishment of the true church. The exigency, so to 
speak, which until then required restraint upon the progress of 
error in that apostatizing church, was met and supplied by new 
providential expedients, and accordingly, (as we have seen,) the 
sect or Society of Jesuits, was permitted to rise (in the Roman 
Catholic church), cotemporaneously with the Protestant commu- 
nions, and to prevail in a most wonderful manner; whose aim it 
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was to corrupt the doctrines of grace, and to accommodate the 
religious instructions of that church to the depraved taste of the 
ungodly world. ‘This was the system, already in some measure, 
spoken of, and which the first Jesuits described as his nostris tempo- 
ribus accommodatior. The Roman church had long been at friend- 
ship with the world. It had flourished by aid of the temporal 
power—was under the guidance of wicked worldly men—and as 
a judgment for this sin, it seemed to be abandoned to the guidance 
of a body of men yet more corrupt, whose aim was to obtain the 
empire of the world by means of religion. Then the dim light of 
that church, suddenly became much more dim. The Council of 
Trent enacted idolatries and superstitions into laws, which being 
forced upon the consciences of men by persecutions and wars, 
became the means of expelling all at once vast numbers who loved 
the truth, but would have been willing still to abide within the 
bosom of that church. 

If there could be a doubt then, in the mind of any person, wheth- 
er the church of Rome was entirely apostate before the Reforma- 
tion, it is suggested that there is much less reason to doubt upon 
that question since that event. There may have been sufficient 
reasons for preserving that church from entire and utter apostacy, 
until God in his providence should provide new channels for the 
preservation and the transmission of the means of grace. If this 
reflection is just, we may see a reason why the Society of Jesuits 
should come into existence cotemporaneously with the reformed 
communions—we can see, also, why they should be permitted to 
become the chief antagonists of the refurmation, and why they 
should be permitted (while receding widely from the essential doc- 
trines of the gospel) to carry with them almost the entire body of 
the Roman Catholic church. But to resume our narrative. 

The Duke of Lerma undertook to mediate between the Jesuits 
‘and Dominicans and convened the chief men of the two orders in 
April, 1612. Terms were agreed upon, which the Jesuits broke in 
the month of May following; which led the Duke to say that a 
rs which rests upon the word of the Jesuits, is very tottering. 
In June, of that year, the Dominicans presented a petition to the 
Pope to publish his judgment and revoke the prohibition to discuss 
these matters, and the King of Spain supported their request. In 
1622, also, they again petitioned pope Gregory XV. _ In this peti- 
tion they declared, ‘‘that the subject was highly important, since 
they were in danger of establishing Pelagianism by authority, which, 
according to Jerome, contained the poison of all heresies.’ They 
urged the subject also upon Urban VIII., Innocent X., and (even 
80 years afterwards) upon Innocent XI, The motives by which 
these petitions were enforced or set forth in the memorial presented 
to Paul V.,in 1612, which had been drawn up by Lanuza, 
several years before, but was enlarged and corrected by Lemos. 
This piece may be found in the History of the Congregations de 
auziliis. On the other hand, the Jesuits were not inactive. Several 
anonymous writings were addressed to Paul V., and the reasons 
urged to prevent the action of that Pope, are worthy of notice. 
One was that the defenders of Molina had become so numerous, 
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that it would be difficult to enforce a decision against them—that 
thev had the control of the education of the young, and that the 
Roman Catholic church being greatly agitated by (what they called) 
heresies, it was inexpedient to decide the controversy between the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans at that time. The first two of these 
reasons, which we take it, were founded in fact, shows the rapid 
spread of the Jesuitical theology, and the sure means taken by the 
Society to make it coextensive with the church after another gen- 
eration. They go also, to fortify the observation just made con- 
cerning the rapid apostacy of that church from the origin of that 
Society, which in general terms may be stated as coeval with the 
reformation. 

Lemos, (a Dominican,) who replied to one of these pieces, said 
in reference to the last of the reasons above mentioned, that it 
only showed the more strongly the necessity of condemning Mol- 
inism ; because God permitted the increase of heresies (meaning 
the Protestant communions,) only because this heresy (of Molina 
and the Jesuits) was not condemned; which heresy (viz. Molinism) 
destroyed the merits and the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
annihilating the doctrine of efficacious grace which was the fruit 
of those merits: for said Lemos, the opinion of Molina ascribes 
directly to free will, that which is the proper effect of the grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

This sentiment, to a certain extent, coincides with a view already 
expressed. We do not of course admit the correctness of this 
author’s views concerning the Reformation, yet, as we have already 
suggested, the rapid spread of Protestant principles, and the for- 
mation of new communions out of the pale of the Roman church, 
and the spread of Molinism within the pale of it, both occurred by 
the appointment and permission of God, as already explained.— 
But to proceed. 

In 1613, the University of Louvain renewed their censures 
against Lessius and Hamelius which induced Aquaviva, then gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, to publish a decree, in which he ordered the 
Society to maintain the doctrine of Congruism to the exclusion of 
what was commonly called pure Molinism. He required them to 
teach gratuitous predestination, and at the same time to teach the 
doctrines concerning the efficacy of grace which the Society had 
maintained in the Congregations de auziliis. ‘'God,”’ said he, ‘in 
virtue of his efficacious decree and of the intention which he has 
infallibly to produce good in us, designedly chooses the means and 
gives them in a manner and at a time when he sees they will infal- 
libly have their effect. Instead of these means, he would have 
employed others, if he had foreseen that these would have been 
ineffiicacious.” That is to say he required the Society to combine 
or unite the doctrines of gratuitous predestination and efficacious 
grace by means of the subtleties of the Scientia media. In fact, 
however, the Jesuits taught pure Molinism or rather Pelagianism. 
They endeavored by false inferences to render both the doctrine of 
gratuitous predestination and efficacious grace odious.—The Do- 
minicans, though much more sound in doctrine, regarded the pope 
as almost the only authority in the church. They feared to press 
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matters to extremeties, and many of them by degrees lost sight of 
the importance of the doctrines of grace. In short, they were not 
the men to defend those doctrines worthily, and they fell far short 
of the Port-Royalists, who at a subsequent period became the chief 
opposers of the Jesuits, when that Society had greatly increased in 
numbers and influence, and their opinions had taken deeper root, 
and of course a successful opposition was much more difficult. 


XIV. The effect of the Papal policy upon the Thomists. 


The Dominicans pretended to adhere to the substance of their 
doctrine, though most of them did it by expedients which gave 
great advantage to the Jesuits, at the expense of the doctrines of 
grace. ‘To mention no other, they obscured these doctrines by 
adopting expressions in vogue among the Molinists—they even 
adulterated them by employing subtleties favourable to their oppo- 
nents. After the termination of the Congregations de auziliis, the 
Thomists, for the most part, were afraid to speak of doctrines of 
grace, as Lemos and his companions did during those Congrega- 
tions. Had they maintained that these doctrines were fundamental 
and absolutely essential to all religion, and that it was impossible 
to deny them without falling into the errors of Pelagius, that would 
have amounted to a condemnation of the popes who refused to 
condemn the contrary opinion. It would also have been a direct 
attack on the Jesuits, whose power was becoming more and more 
formidable every day. For these reasons, they took the lower posi- 
tion of defending their opinion, as one of the schools, and as being 
more conformable to Scripture and the fathers, but without condem- 
ning the contrary opinions. 

But another thing which had great influence, was the adoption 
of the phrase or term, sufficient grace. This phrase carries the idea 
of a grace which sufficeth beyond which or over and above which, 
no one has need of any aid or succour in order to do good. The 
Molinists maintain that God gives only such graces as do not deter- 
mine the will of man, but, say they, that is sufficient for man, who 
find in himself all the rest, and who by the aid of such succour only, 
succeeds or prevails to do good, by joining to it the determination 
which comes solely and in the first instance, from his own free will. 
According to these views, that measure of grace may be called 
sufficient grace, though it does not determine the will to good, 
because man, in order to do good, has no need of any other or 
greater gift or grace from God. 

But the Thomists had all along maintained that man never does 
good except by aid of efficacious grace, which determines his will 
to good: they could not, therefore, consistently with their own 
principles acknowledge any grace sufficient, unless it be also effica- 
cious, and they ought to have retained the word efficacious or effect- 
ual, as the doctors of Louvain did, when they declared that grace 
sufficient for conversion, is grace which converts, and grace which 
does not convert, does not suffice. Gratia ad conversionem suffi- 
ciens, ipsa convertit ; que vero non convertil, non sufficit. 

But by admitting the idea of sufficient grace as something differ- 
ent from the idea of efficacious grace, they departed from their own 
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principles; yet the Thomists tried to maintain their consistency, 
and they did it in this way: they denominated certain feeble emo- 
tions which God excites in the soul, inclining it to good, but which 
the will resists, sufficient grace—that is as the men of Port Royal 
afterwards expressed it—they called exciting grace, sufficient grace. 
At the same time, they maintained, that in order effectually to do 
that which is good, a man needs grace beyond this; namely, effica- 
cious grace ;—that is to say, this grace which they called sufficient, 
does not suffice; because the recipient of this sufficient grace, 
must have grace over and above such sufficient grace—upon the 
ground of such phraseology so understood, though absurdly enough, 
the Thomists could unite with the Jesuits in saying, that ‘a man 
who does not do good, yet has sufficient ‘grace to do it,” and in this 
other expression, that ‘‘ although a man may have sufficient grace 
to do good, yet it will not follow from that fact, that he will actually 
do good.” 

The Thomists also admitted another phrase equally repugnant to 
their system. According to the doctrine of Molina, a man who 
does not do good may at the same time have a full and complete 
power to do it, because he may have at the very time, according to 
that system, such and so much power, that he has none more or 
further to expect from God. But the principles of the Thomists 
followed out, led them to maintain that in order to do good in effect, 
every man needs to receive from God, effectual aid ; that is, aid which 
in fact determines his will to do good, and without which he never 
will do it, and consistently, therefore, they could not admit of a 
next, or full and complete power (potestos proxima, ) to do good, 
which should prove ineffectual. In short, the Thomists compro- 
mised with error, in this way; while they rejected the error itself, 
they adopted the language in which it was expressed,—and this 
idea is very clearly developed by Pascal, in his second Provincial, 
which the reader is requested to refer to upon this subject. 

But the Thomists also adulterated their system, to some extent, 
with the subtleties of the opposing system—with those, for example, 
which grew out of the notion of a status nature pure. This notion 
has already been referred to. But it may be proper to add in this 
place, that in the theology of the Jesuits, nature is represented 
under many conditions or states, as status nature pure, which 
includes (to use their own phrase,) duplicem carentiam ; primam 
peccati; quia homo in puris naturalibus creatus, consideratur sine 
peccato ;—secundam, gratie et donorum supernaturalium et etiam 
gratuitarum perfectionum—(2,) status nature integre—(3,) status 
nature elevate—(4,) status nature, innocentis—(5,) status nature 
lapse—(6,) status nature reparate. 

A consequence of the notion of pure nature, (for we shall not 
transcribe their definitions of all these states,) as above defined, 
was this, viz., that a man in that condition, would be subject to the 
infirmities of nature,—such as we now are subject to; but he would 
not be ordained or appointed to the intuitive and supernatural vision 
of God; but only to the abstract and natural vision of God.—So 
the Jesuits express it.—The use which the Jesuits made of this 


notion has been briefly mentioned: it was used asa covert to Pe- 
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lagian Opinions, yet it has been observed that some of these disput- 
ants adopted the notion although they maintained correct opinions 
concerning the power which God exercises on the hearts of men. 
Many of the Thomists took up this notion of a status nature pure. 
It is said that the bull of Pius V., against Baius, inclined them to 
do so.— Pius V., was of their order, and their respect for his bull 
was extravagant. ‘hey regarded ii as a ru!c upon the matters of 
which it treated. To show an application of this notion of pure 
nature, the reader may be reminded of the opinions of Roman 
Catholics upon the necessity of baptism. ‘They hold it, as is well 
known, to be indispensable to salvation ; yet Alvarez, who was the 
coadjutor of Lemos, in maintaining the cause of the Dominicans, 
carried the consequences of this doctrine of the status nature pure 
so far as to say, that infants who died without baptism, (and who, 
according to his views, would be, as to all important or essential 


intents, in that condition, ) experience no pain either internal or — 


external in the other life, which, it was said, by the opponents of 
that doctrine, destroyed the doctrine of original sin :—Dupin Hist. 
du 17 Siecle T. 1, p. 186. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
doctrine of original sin does not depend upon any such consider- 
ations. But this notion, considered in connection withthe Roman 
Catholic doctrine concerning the sacraments, purgatory, and the 
limbo of infants, may, for ought we know, tend to the conclusion 
above stated. But besides this, the doctrine of the status nature 
pure, adopted by some of the leading Dominicans, was highly 
favourable and even necessary to the system of the Jesuits, and it 
was the more advantageous to them in their disputes, because it 
was adopted by their opponents. 

This opinion also tended to depress the standard of moral obliga- 
tion. The Thomists who embraced it, relaxed their views of the 
duty of men to refer all their actions to the glory of God, and of 
the duty of supreme love to God: for iet it be believed that a man 
can be in a condition in which (to use the phraseology of the Jes- 
uits,) he is not obliged to aim at a supernatural end, it may also 
easily be believed, that there are actions in the life of a man, in that 
state or condition, which may be sinless and yet performed without 
reference to the will of God. Still the system of the Thomists was 
widely different from that of the Jesuits, in respect of Christian 
morals ; for the whole body of the doctrine of the Jesuits tended 
to laxity in morals. 

This doctrine of a state of pure nature led also to the conclusion 
that sufficient grace is given to all men; for if men are born in a 
condition essentially the same as that which they describe the status 
nature pure to be, it follows (so it was said by their opponents) 
that they are under no obligation to tend or aim after a supernatural 
end. Grace alone can impose upon them this duty, and hence it 
follows that grace must be given to all, or else that some men are 
not obliged to aim after a supernatural end. But the notion which 
the Thomists had of sufficient grace, differed from that of the 
Molinists. By sufficient grace, the Thomists meant exciling grace, 
(as others called it,) which 1s not sufficient to determine the will to 
csood. In this they departed from Augustine, whom they professed 
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to follow. He said the opposite, (in Serm. 25, ch. 3). Communis 
est omnibus natura ; non gratta—Nature is common to all, but not 
grace. The Thomists were often greatly perplexed with this theory. 
They could not give a clear idea of their own views—and this alone 
gave great advantage to the Jesuits. Finally, this modification of 
their theology gave a dry, a speculative and a scholastic turn to 
their writings. They were afraid to treat the doctrines of grace 
after the manner of Augustin, least they should be accused of 
teaching the simple and unlearned polemic theology, and thus incur 


the displeasure of the Inquisition, which had forbidden all disputa- 


tion upon the matters in controversy. The doctrines of grace, 
under Such treatment, soon fell into disrepute, and the people learn- 
ed from these ‘homists not much more than they might have learn- 
ed from Jesuits or Pelagians. This remark, however, is not equally 
applicable to all of the Thomists—some denied altogether, the no- 
tion of the status nature pure, and in using the phrase, sufficient 
grace, they explained it in a sense entirely at variance with that of 
the Jesuits. Yet the foregoing faults were chargeable to the great 
majority of the Dominicans. They fell into a system of finesse and 
management in theological controversy, imitating therein their op- 
ponents, the Jesuits, of which the reader will find some evidence in 
the second of Pascal’s Provincial Letters, already referred to.—But 
we have dwelt already too long on this topic, and we shall conclude 
by requesting the reader to remark, that the result of the fierce 
collision between these two bodies of the Roman Catholics (the 
Jesuits and Dominicans,) was decidedly injurious to the latter. 
Instead of drawing the Jesuits away from their pernicious system, 
the Dominicans fel] by degrees into the errors of their adversaries, 
and thus tended to accelerate the apostaey of that church, which, 
as has been observed, received a new impetus at the origin and by 
the efforts of the Society of the Jesuits. 





{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ]} 


SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. X. 

A hierarchy professing infallibility in doctrine and discipline ;— 
governed by an infallible vicegerent of God Almighty, must of neces- 
sity either be the most perfect and holy of all institutions out of heav- 
en, or beyond all description or conception, the most attrociously 
wicked. The claim admits of no neutral or half-way position. Either 
he who claims to be the ‘‘Lord God the Pope”—‘‘God’s Vicar-Gen- 
eral’’—to exercise the functions and occupy the place of the Holy 
Ghost, among men, as he who wears the tripple crown does, must 
be of all human beings the most holy and devoted, and in all things 
likest to him who was “ holy, harmless, and separate from sinners,”’ 
and full of good works, or he must be the most perfidious, base, 
unprincipled of rational beings next to lost spirits. This position 
admits of no argument; or if it bea fact, notorious, historical facts 
would substantiate it. 
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In order to set this question beyond cavil, if not doubt, as well 
as to exhibit the claim which the papacy has upon the world, we 
set before your readers in our last number, brief sketches of the 
personal characters and history of two celebrated popes. That we 
might do them no injustice, we selected the portion of their memoirs 
which we presented from a variety of sources, and they all agreed 
in representing them as murderous, adulterous, as drunkards and in- 
cestuous, without honour, sincerity, fidelity, decency or compunction ! 
—In fact, as monsters of iniquity ! 

Let us now follow up this subject a little farther, for the purpose 
of showing that the sample which we gave was both characteristic 
and fair. 

Pope Julius IT. The German liberalist, Ranke, whose leaning 
is evidently popish, says of him—‘‘ Old as Julius was, worn by all 
the vicissitudes of good and evil fortune which he had experienced 
in the course of his long life, by the toils of war and exile, enfeebled 
by intemperance and debauchery, he yet knew not what fear or cau- 
tion meant. Age had not robbed him of the grand characteristic 
of vigorous manhood—-an indomitable spirit. He hoped to gain in 
the tumult of a universal war; his only care was to be always pro- 
vided with money, so as to be able to seize the favourable moment 
with all his might; he wanted, as a Venetian aptly said, ‘ to be lord 
and master of the game of the world.””’ 

Here, even by Ranke, the apologist of the popes, ambition, even 
to lust after the dominion of the world, is alleged against him, as 
well as intemperance and debauchery! Only for a moment think of 
him who affected to be God’s Vicar-General, and to sit as God in 
the temple of.God, being, even in the judgment of his friends, a 
man of boundless worldly ambition! and in addition, an intemperate 
debauchee ! ! 

But hear what another and a more impartial historian says of him: 
‘‘ Julius [[., succeeded Alexander in the papacy and in iniquity. 
His holiness was guilty of simony, chicanery, perjury, thievery, 
empoisonment, assassination, drunkenness and impudicity.—He 
bribed the cardinals to raise him to the popedom; and employed 
on the occasion, all kinds of falsehood and trickery. He swore to 
convoke a general council, and violated his oath.” 

His infallibility’s drunkenness was proverbial. He was “ mighty 
to drink.” He practised incontinency as well as inebriation ; and 
the effects of this crime shattered his constitution. 

‘‘ Julius offered rewards to any person who would kill a French- 
man. One of these rewards was of an extraordinary, or rather 
among the popes, of an ordinary kind. He granted a pardon of 
all sins to any person who would murder only an individual of the 
French nation, ‘The vicegerent of heaven conferred the forgiveness 
of all sin, as a compensation for perpetrating the shocking crime 
of assassination’’—So says Edgar, in his Variations of Popery. 

Bower, another historian, thus describes him: ‘ Julius II., acted 
more like a Sultan of the Turks, than as the vicar of the Prince of 
Peace and the common father of all Christians. Two hundred 
thousand persons are said to have perished in the wars carried on 
chiefly at the instigation of this furious and blood-thirsty pope. 
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Julius is charged by all the contemporary writers with immoderate 
drinking. He was a lover of women also, at least before his pro- 
motion to the pontificate ; and had a daughter named Felice.” 

Such was the fellow—the drunken, incontinent, murderous fel- 
low—who had the blasphemous audacity to call himself the vice- 
gerent of the Prince of Peace and the God of purity. 

Leo. X. ‘‘ Leo X.,” says Edgar, ‘‘succeeded Julius in the pope- 
dom and in enormity. This pontiff has been accused of Atheism, 
and of calling the gospel, in the presence of cardinal Bembo, a 
fable. Mirandula, who mentions a pope that denied God, is by 
some, supposed to have referred to Leo. He was beyond all ques- 
tion addicted to pleasure, luxury, idleness, ambition, unchastity 
and sensuality, beyond all bounds of decency; and spent whole 
days in the company of musicians and buffoons.”’ 

Bower says, ‘‘ he was by nature addicted to idleness and pleasure ; 
spending his time with musicians, gesters and buffoons, and inclin- 
ed to sensual gratifications beyond all bounds of decency.” 

Waddington speaks of him as ‘ devoted to pleasure, contempt- 
uous of morality—ignorant of the science, careless of the duties, 
neglectful even of the decencies of religion; vain, extravagant, 
necessitous and venal.”’ 

And yet this unchaste sensualist; the infidel who ealled ‘the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God” a fable; nay, but this Atheist 
who even denied the existence of God, and lived accordingly, 
‘‘ beyond all bounds of decency,” among “ gesters and buffoons,” 
arrogantly and blasphemously affected to be the vicar general of 
Him who was not only holy, but ‘‘ separate from sinners !”’ 

Pope Innocent X. Mr. Bower, who wrote the history of this pope 
at Rome, and had access to authentic documents, says: 

‘ This pope had, before his promotion, an unlawful commerce 
with his brother’s widow, the famous Donna Olympia Maidelchina, 
a woman of insatiable avarice and boundless ambition; and that 
commerce he not only continued after his elevation, but suffered 
her to govern the church, the state, the court, and himself with an 
absolute sway. All benefices, all employments, whether ecclesias- 
tical, civil, or military, were disposed of by her, and to those only 
who come up to her price.” 

Here, then, is another ‘* Lord God, the Pope,” raised up to that 
situation while living in incest ; and his holiness continues this in- 
cestuous life, after he was raised to the head of the church univer- 
sal! And yet this incestuous monster, who subjected the church 
of the living God to the direction of an incestuous whore, claimed 
to be infallible! 

What a frightful picture of human depravity is presented in the 
history of these attrocious monsters? The reality here leaves im- 
agination even in the rear; for surely no imagination, unless 
schooled in a brothel, could have ventured half-way towards the 
declination of such uncleanness and villany and perfidy and murder, 
as sober history records in the lives of a race of men blasphemously 
assuming the name and attributes and works of Him whom angels 
and glorified saints call ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty !” 

How truly these monstrous and murderous men are represented 
by the pen of inspiration, as “unclean spirits,” coming ‘‘out of the 
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mouth of the dragon ?”—As “the false prophet,’’ whose name is 
a lie; whose pretensions are a lic; and whose lives are a bare- 
faced and impudent lie, in the face of all ages and kingdoms and 
people! Yes! And whose whole system is at once the grossest 
fraud and insult that ever was offered toa rational being! When 
the Duke of Buckingham, on his death-bed, was asked by the Duke 
of Queensberry, who felt anxious for his spiritual welfare, if he 
should send him a priest—‘‘ No,” says he, ‘ those rascals eat their 
God; but if you know any set of fellows that eat the devil, I should 
be obliged to you if you would send for one of them.” 

Can impudence and blasphemy be displayed in a more attrocious 
and revolting form, than in the exhibition of a poor old man worn 
out with drunkenness and incest, and putrid with the blood of many 
murders, making his God out of a bit of dough, and then eating 
him ; and crowning all by calling himself “God’s Vicegerent ?”’ 
Or can credulity and human weakness go farther, or give a 
more mournful attestation of the reality and depth of the fall be 
given, than believing in an imposture at once so puerile and 
blasphemous? Surely such must be given up ‘‘to strong delusions 
to believe a lie.’’ 





FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVERSY. 
No. IX. 


Glasgow Discussion—Fifth Night, concluded—Refutation of Mr. 
Thompson’s charges against the Churches of America." 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17th, 1836. 


Mr. B. continued—Having now gone through all that the time 
permited him to say, of the proof against America, he would lay 
before them some counter-testimony upon several parts of this 
great subject. He had at one time greatly feared that ke might be 
obliged to ask them to believe his mere word, perhaps in the face 
of other proof; but through the goodness of God, he had been put 
in possession of a very limited file of American newspapers, from 
the contents of which, he thought he should be able to make out 
as strong a case for the truth, as he had proved the case against it 
to be weak and rotten. 

There were many denominations of Christians in America. 
They were of every variety of name and opinion. As to some of 
the smaller ones, he knew but little, and the present audience 
perhaps less. He might in general terms say, that the Society of 
Friends generally, did not tolerate slave-holding among their mem- 
bers; neither did the Covenanters. The Congregationalists, or 





* The first part of this article, constituted the latter portion of the speech, which 
is printed in part on pp. 173—83 of the present volume. 

The present article concludes the Glasgow Discussion, and our Foreign La- 
bours in the Abolition Controversy. 

We have it in contemplation, as soon as our controversy with Robert Wickliffe 
of Ky,, is brought to a close, to publish in a volume, our principle contributions to 
the whole Slavery Controversy, during the last fifteen years. 
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Independents, had not, he believed, a dozen churches in all the 
slave states, and of course, they should be considered as exempt 
from the charge. It was, however, the less necessary to occupy 
ourselves in general remarks, inasmuch as Mr. Thompson had laid 
the stress of his accusations on the three great denominations of 
America. ‘' He took all the guilt of this system, and he laid it 
where? On the Church of America. When he said the Church, 
he did not allude to any particular denomination. He spoke of 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists—the three great props— 
the all-sustaining pillars of that blood-cemented fabric.” Such were 
the words of Mr. T., and it would therefore be needless to trouble 


- ourselves about the minor, if we could settle the major to our satis- 


faction. As to two of these denominations, he should say but little; 
his chief and natural business being to defend that one of which 
he knew most. In regard to the Baptists, he was sorry to be 
obliged to say, that he believed they were the least defensible of the 
three denominations now principally implicated ; indeed, that some 
of their Associations had taken ground on the whole case, from 
which he entirely dissented, and. which, he was sure, had given 
great pain to the majority of their own brethren. He begged leave 
to refer them to the work of Drs. Cox and Hobby, just through the 
press, in which he presumed, for he had not seen it, they would 
find authentic and ample information on this and every other point 
relating to that denomination in America. In relation to the Meth- 
odists, his knowledge was both more full and more accurate. Their 
discipline denounced slavery, and prohibited their members from 
owning slaves; and though their discipline itself was not carried 
into effect with rigid exactness, he did not believe, that there was 
a Methodist Church in the United States, or upon the earth, which 
owned slaves, as achurch. He believed that very few Methodist 
preachers owned slaves: and nothing but the most direct proof 
could for a moment make him believe that one of them was a slave 
dealer. The whole sect, or at least the great majority of it, might 
be considered as fairly represented, in the following resolutions 
passed in the Conference, held at Baltimore; and w hich could be 


a set-off to those read by Mr. Thompson, from one of the northern 
Conferences :— 


** METHODIST RESOLUTIONS ON ABOLITIONISM. 


At a late meeting of the Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, held at Baltimore, the following preamble and resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted, and the names of all the members and probationers present, 
in number one hundred and fifty-seyen, were subscribed and ordered to be 
published. The Secretary was also directed to furnish the Rev. John A, 
Collins with a copy, for insertion in n the Globe and Intelligencer of Washington 
city. 

‘¢ Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this country for some time past, on 
the subject of Abolition: and, whereas, such excitement is believed to bedestruc- 
tive to the best interests of the country and religion; therefore, 

‘¢1. Resolved, ‘That, ‘ we are as much as ever convinced of the great evil of 
slavery. ° 

‘¢ 2, That we are opposed, in every part and particular, to the proceedings of the 


Abolitionists, which look to the immediate, indiscriminate, and general emancipation 
of slaves. 
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‘* 3. That we have no connexion with any press, by whomsoever conducted, in 
the interest of the Abolition cause:’’* 

As to his own connection, (the Presbyterian, ) he would go as fully 
as his materials permitted, into the proof of their past principles, 
and present posture. And, in the first place, he was most happy to 
be able to present them with an abstract of the decisions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. He found it printed inthe New York Observer of May 
23d, 1835, embodied in the proceedings of the Presbytery of Mon- 
trose, and transcribed by it no doubt from the Assembly’s digest :— 

** As early as A. D. 1787, the Synod of New York and Philadelphia issued an 
opinion adverse to slavery, and recommended measures for its final extinction; and 
in the year 1795 the General Assembly assured ‘all the churches under their care, 
that they viewed with the deepest concern any vestiges of slavery which then ex- 
isted in our country; and in the year 1815 the same judicatory decided, ‘ that the 
buying and selling of slaves by way of traffic, (meaning, doubtless, the domestic 
traffic,) is inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel.’ But in the year 1818, a 
more full and explicit avowal of the sentiments of the church was unanimously 
agreed on in the General Assembly. ‘ We consider, (say the Assembly,) the 
voluntary enslaving of one part of the human race by another, as a gross violation 
of the most precious and sacred rights of human nature: as utterly inconsistent 
with the law of God, which requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves; and as 
totally irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ, which 
enjoin, that ‘ whatever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
They add, ‘It is manifestly the duty of all Christians who enjoy the light of the 
present day, when the inconsistency of slavery, both with the dictates of human- 
ity and religion, has been demonstrated, and is generally seen and acknowledged, 
to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied endeavours, to correct the errors of 
former times, and as speedily as possible, to efface this blot on our holy religion, 
and to obtain the complete abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, and if 
possible, throughout the world.’ ”’ 

If, said Mr. B., he had expressed sentiments different from these, 
or if he had inculcated as the principles of his brethren any thing 
different from these just and noble sentiments, let the blame be 
heaped upon his bare head. These sentiments they had held from 
a period to which the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
Here to-night, 3000 miles off, God enabled him to produce a record 
proving for them an antiquity of half a century, in full maturity! 
How grand, how far sighted, how illustrious is truth, compared with 
the wretched and new-born, and blear-eyed fanaticism that carps 
at her! ‘These are the principles of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. She has risen with them: she will stand, or, if 
it be God’s will, she will fall with them. But she will not change 
them less or more. The General Assembly is but now adjourned. 
They have had this question before them—perhaps have been deeply 
agitated by its discussion. But so tranquilly does my heart rest on 
the truth of these principles, and on the fixed adherence to them 
by my brethren, that nothing but a feeling that it would be imperti- 
nent in one like me, to vouch for a body like that, could deter me 





* Since this was in print, I have seen the New York Enquirer of May 26th, 1896, in which it is 
said, that the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States, which 
meets every fourth year, had then recently adopted the Resolution given below, at its session in 
Cincinnati, Ohio :—* Resolved,— That we are entirely opposed to modern .Ibolitionism ; and wholly 
disclaim any right, wish, or intention, to interfere with the civil and political relation of master and 
slave, as it exists in the slave-holding states of this country.’’ The first part of the Resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 122 ayes to 14 noes; the latter part of it was carried by a unanimous vote. 
Comment is needless.—( Note to the 2d English edition in pamphlet form. ) 
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from any lawful gage, that all its decisions will stand with our ancient 
testimony and unaltered principles. 

In accordance with these principles, the great body of the mem- 
bers of that church had been all along acting. There were about 
~4 Synods under the care of the General Assembly,* of which about 
one-third were in the slave country. The number was constantly 
increasing, on which account, and in the absence of all records, 
he could not be more exact. The Synods in the free states stood, 
he believed, without exception, just where the Assembly stood, on 
this subject. In the slave states, much had been done—much was 
still doing—and in proof of this as regarded this particular denom- 
inatlon—in addition to what he had all along declared, with refer- 
ence to the great Emancipation party, in all of those states, he 
asked attention to the several documents he was about to lay before 
them. The first was a series of resolutions appended to a lucid 
and extended report, drawn up by a large Committee of Ministers 
and Elders of the Synod of Kentucky—in obedience to its order, 
after the subject had been several years before that body. That 
Synod embraces the whole state of Kentucky, which is one of the 
largest slave states in the Union. The resolutions are quoted from 
the New York Observer of April 23d, 1836 :— 


** 1. We would recommend that all slaves now under 20 years of age, and all 


those yet to be born in our possession, be emancipated, as they severally reach 
their 25th year. 


‘* 2. We recommend that deeds of emancipation be now drawn up, and record- 
ed in our respective county courts, specifying the slaves we are about to emanci- 
pate, and the age at which each is to become free. 

** This measure is highly necessary, as it will furnish to our own minds, to the 
world, and to our slaves, satisfactory proof of our sincerity in this work; and it 
will also secure the liberty of the slaves against contingencies. 


‘¢3. We recommend that our slaves be instructed in the common elementary 
branches of education. 


‘<4. We recommend that strenuous and persevering efforts be made to induce 


~~ to attend regularly upon the ordinary services of religion, both domestic and 
public. 


‘©5. We recommend that great pains be taken to teach them the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and that to effect this, the instrumentality of Sabbath schools, wherever 
they can be enjoyed, be united with that of domestic instruction.”’ 


The plan revealed in these resolutions, was the one of all others, 
which most commended itself to his (Mr. B.’s) judgment. And 
he most particularly asked their attention to it, on an account some- 
what personal. He had several times been publicly referred to in 
this country, as having shown the sincerity of his principles in the 
manumission of his own slaves. He was most anxious that no 
error should exist on this subject, which was one he had not at any 
time had any part in bringing before the public, and which, as often 
only as he was forced to do so, had he explained. The introduc- 
tory remarks of the Chairman had laid him under the necessity of 
such an explanation, which had not so naturally occurred, as in 
this connexion.t He took leave, therefore, to say, that this Ken- 
tucky plan, was in substance the one he had been acting on for 





* This was in June, 1836. 
+ We beseech the reader to turn to the first article of our last number, and glance his eye over 
so much of it as relates to Dr, Wardlaw. 
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some years before its existence ; and which he should probably be 
amongst the earliest, if his life was spared, fully to complete. He 
considered it substantially the same as their system for West India 
Emancipation ; only more rapid as to adults; more tardy, cautious, 
and beneficent, as to minors: and more generous, as being wholly 
without compensation. In plans that affect whole nations, and 
successive gencrations, questions of time are, of all others, least 
important ; of all others, the most proper to make bend to the ne- 
cessities of the case. He went on to say farther, that his brother, 
(the Rev. Dr. John Breckinridge,) of whom Mr. Thompson speaks 
with such affectation of scorn, had entered this good field before 
him, and taken one course with his manumitted slaves. That his 
younger brother, (the Rev. Wm. L. Breckinridge,) whose name 
along with nine other beloved and reverend names, is attached to 
this Kentucky report, had also entered it before him; and taken a 
second course, different still, in liberating his. When he came 
last of all, he had taken still a third, different from each; while 
other friends had pursued others still. What wisdom their com- 
bined, and yet varied experience could have afforded, was of course 
useless, now that all the deepest questions of abstract truth, and 
the most difficult of personal practice, were solved by instinct, and 
carried by storm. 

The next extract related to the great slave-holding state of North 
Carolina, and revealed a plan for the religious instruction and care 
of the souls of the slaves, intended to cover the states of Virginia, 
Georgia, and South Carolina,—all slave states of the first class, as 
well as the one in which it originated. Its origin is due to the 
Presbyterian Synod, covering the whole of that state. The extract 
is from the ew York Observer of June 20th, 1835 :— 


** RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 


‘«* The Southern Evangelical Society,’ is the title of a proposed Association 
among the Presbyterians at the South, for the propagation of the gospel among the 
people of colour. The constitution originated in the Synod of North Carolina, 
and is to go into effect as soon as adopted by the Synod of Virginia, or that of 
South Carolina and Georgia. ‘The voting members of the Society are to be elected 
by the Synods. Honorary members are created by the payment of 30 dollars. 
All members of Synods united with the Society, are corresponding members—other 
corresponding members may be chosen by the voting members. Articie fourth of 
tle constitution provides, that ‘there shall not exist between this Society and any 
other Society, any connexion whatever, except with a similar Society in the slave- 
holding atates.” Several Resolutions follow the constitution—one of these provides 
that a Presbytery in a slave-holding district of the country, not united with a Synod 
in connexion with the Society, may become a member by its own act. ‘The fifth 
and sixth resolutions are as follows:— 

** Resolved, 5, That it be very respectfully and carnestly recommended to all 
the heads of families in connexion with our congregations, to take up, and vigor- 
ously prosecute the business of seeking the salvation of the slaves, in the way of 
maintaining and promoting family religion. 

‘** Resolved, 6, That it be enjoined upon all the Presbyteries composing this 
synod, to take order at their earliest meeting, to obtain full and correct statistical 
information as to the number of people of colour, in the bounds of our several 
congregations, the number in actual attendance at our several places of worship, 
and the number of coloured members in our several! churches, and make a full 
report to the Synod, at its next meeting; and for this purpose, that the clerk of this 
synod furnish a copy of this Resolution to the stated clerk of each Presbytery.’’ 
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The next document carried them one state farther south, and 
related to South Carolina, in which that “ horrible Governor,” 
M‘Duflie, who seems to haunt Mr. Thompson’s imagination with 
his threats of ‘death without benefit of clergy,” lives, and perhaps 
still rules. It is taken from the same paper as the last preceding 
extract :— 

** RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 


** We cheerfully insert the following letter from an intelligent New Englander at 
the South:— 
‘* To the Editor of the New York Observer. 


*“* J am apprehensive that many of your readers, who feel a lively interest in the 
welfare of the slaves, are not correctly and fully informed as to their amount of 
religious instruction. From the speeches of Mr. Thompson and others, they might 
be led to believe, that slaves in our southern states, never read a Bible, hear a 
Gospel sermon, nor partake of a Gospel ordinance. It is to be hoped, however, 
that little credit will be given to such misrepresentations, notwithstanding the zeal 
and industry with which they are disseminated. 

“© What has been done on a single plantation ? 

** T will now inform your readers what has been done, and is now doing, for the 
moral and religious improvement of the slaves on a single plantation, with which { 
am well acquainted; and these few facts may serve as a commentary on the un- 
supported assertions of Mr. Thompson and others. And here I could wish that all 
who are so ready to denounce every man that is so unfortunate as to be born to a 
heritage of slaves, could go to that plantation, and see with their own eyes, and 
hear with their own ears, the things which I despair of adequately describing. 
Truly, I think they would be more inclined, and better qualified to use those weap- 
ons of light and love, which have been so ably and justly commended to their hands. 

**On this p'antation there are from 150 to 200 slaves, the finest looking body 
that I have seen on any estate. ‘Their master and mistress have felt for years how 
solemn are the responsibilities connected with such a charge; and they have not 
shrunk from meeting them. ‘The means used for their spiritual good are abundant. 
They enjoy the constant preaching of the gospel. A young minister of the Pres- 
byterian church, who has received a regular collegiate and theological education, 
is labouring among them, and derives his entire support from the master, with the 
exception of a trifling sum which he receives for preaching one Sabbath in each 
month for a neighbouring church. On the Sabbath, and during the week, you 
may see them filling the place of worship, from the man of grey hairs to the small 
child, all neatly and comfortably clothed, listening with respectful, and in many 
cases, eager attention, to the truth as itis in Jesus, delivered in terms adapted to 
their capacities, and in a manner suited to their peculiar habits, feelings, and cir- 
cumstances;—engaging with solemnity and prapriety in the solemn exercise of 
prayer, and mingling their melodious voices in the hymn of praise. Sitting among 
them are the white members of the family, encouraging them by their attendance, 
manifesting their interest in the exercises, and their anxiety for the eternal well- 
being of their people. Of the whole number, forty-five or fifty have made a pro- 
fession of religion, and others are evidently deeply concerned. 

‘* Let me now conduct you to a Bible class of ten or twelve adults, who can 
read, met with their Bibles to study and have explained to them the word of God. 
They give unequivocal demonstrations of much interest in their employment, and 
of an carnest desire to understand and remember what they read. From hence we 
will go to another room, where are: assembled eighteen or twenty lads, attending 
upon catechetical instruction, conducted by their young master. Here you will 
notice many intelligent countenances, and will be struck with the promptitude and 
correctness of their answers. 

‘‘ But the most interesting spectacle is yet before you. It is to be witnessed in 
the Infant School Room, nicely fitted up and supplied with the customary cards and 
other appurtenances. Here, every day in the week, you may find twenty-five or 
thirty children neatly clad, and wearing bright and happy faces. And as you 
notice their correct deportment, hear their unhesitating replies to the questions pro- 
posed, and, above all, when they unite their sweet voices in their touching songs, 
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if your heart is not affected, and your eyes do not fill, you are the hardest-hearted 
and driest-eyed visitor that has ever been there. But who istheir teacher? Their 
mistress, a lady whose amiable Christian character and most gifted and accom- 
plished mind and manners are surpassed by none. From day to day, month to 
month, and year to year, she has cheerfully left her splendid halls and circle of 
friends to visit her schvol-room, where, standing up before those young immortals, 
she trains them in the way in which they should go, and leads them to Him who 
said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.’ 

‘¢ From the Infant School Room we will walk through a beautiful lawn, half a 
mile, to a pleasant grove, commanding a view of miles in extent. Here is a brick 
chapel rising for the accommodation of this interesting family—sufliciently large 
to receive 200 or 300 hearers. When completed, in beauty and convenience it 
will be surpassed by few churches in the southern country. 

‘‘On the plantation you might see also many other things of great interest. 
Here a negro is the overseer. Marriages are regularly contracted. No negro is 
sold, except as a punishment for bad behaviour, and a dreadful one it is. None 
is bought save for the purpose of uniting families. Here you will hear no clank- 
ing of chains, no cracking of whips, (I have never seen a blow struck on the 
estate;) and here, last though not least, you will find a flourishing ‘Temperance 
Society, embracing almost every individual on the premises. And yet the ‘ Christ- 
lanity of the South is a chain-forging—a whip-platting—marriage-discouraging— 
Bible-withholding Christianity.’ 

** [.have confined myself to a single plantation. But I might add many most in- 
teresting facts in regard to others, and the state of feeling in general; but I forbear.— 

Yours, &c., A New ENGLAND MAN. 


He would now connect the peculiar and local facts of the pre- 
ceding statement, with the whole community of slave-holders in 
the same state ; and show by competent and disinterested testimony, 
the real and common state of things. The following extracts were 
from a letter printed in the New York Observer, of July 25th, 1§385:— 


««T have resided eight years in South Carolina, and have an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the Planters of the middle and low country. I have seen much of 
slavery, and feel competent to speak in regard to many facts connected with it. 

‘© What your correspondent has stated of the condition of one plantation, is in 
its essential points a common case throughout the whole circle of my acquaintance. 

‘« The negroes generally in this state, are well fed, well clothed, and have the 
means of religious instruction. According to my best judgment, the work which 
a slave here is required to do, amounts to about one-third the ordinary labour 
commonly performed by a New England farmer. A similar comparison would 
hold true in regard to the labour of domestics. Inthe family where I reside, con- 
sisting of nine white persons, seven slaves are employed to do the work. This is 
a common case. 

‘In the village where I live, there are about, 400 slaves, and they generally 
attend church. More than 100 of them are members of the church. Perhaps 
200 are assembled every Sabbath in the Sunday Schools. In my own Sunday 
School are about sixty, and most of them professors of religion. ‘They are per- 
fectly accessible and teachable. Inthe town of my former residence in New 
England, there were 300 free blacks. No more than eight or ten of these were 
professors of religion, and not more than twice that number could generally be 
induced to attend church. ‘They could not be induced to send their children to the 
district schools, which were always open to them, nor could they generally be 
hired to work.—They were thievish, wretched and troublesome. Ihave no hesi- 
tation in saying, and I say it deliberately, it would be a great blessing to them to 
exchange conditions with the slaves of the village in which I now live. Their 
intellectual and moral characters, and real means of improvement, would be pro- 
moted by the exchange. 

‘* There are doubtless some masters who treat their slaves cruelly in this state, 
but they are exceptions to the general fact. Public opinion is in a wholesome 
state, and the man who does not treat his slaves kindly, is disgraced. 
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‘**Great and increasing efforts are made to instruct the slaves in religion, and 
elevate their characters. Missionaries are employed solely for their benefit. It is 
very common for ministers to preach in the forenoon to the whites, and in the after- 
noon of every Sabbath to the blacks. The slaves of my acquaintance are gener- 
ally contented and happy. The master is reprobated who will divide families. 
Many thousands of slaves of this state give evidence of piety. In many churches 
they form the majority. Thousands of them give daily thanks to God, that they 
or their fathers were brought to this land of slavery. 

** And now, perhaps, I ought to add, that I am not a slave-holder, and do not 
intend to continue in a slave country; but wherever I may be, I intend to speak 
the TRUTH.”’ 

The next document related particularly to Virginia, —the largest 
and most powerful of the slave states; but had also a general 
reference to the whole south, and to the whole question at issue. 
The sentiments it contained were entitled to extraordinary consid- 
eration, on account of the source of them. Mr. Van Renselear, 
was the son of one of the most wealthy and distinguished citizens 
of the great free state of New York. He had gone to Virginia to 
preach to the slaves. He had every where succeeded ; was every 
where beloved by the slaves, and honoured by their masters. He 
had access to perhaps forty different plantations, on which he from 
time to time preached, and which might have been doubled, had 
his strength been equal tothe work. In the midst of his usefulness, 
the storm of Abolition arose. Mr. Thompson, like some baleful 
star, landed on our shores; organized a reckless agitation; made 
many at the north frantic with folly; and as many at the south furi- 
ous with passion. Mr. Van Renselear, like many others, saw a 
storm raging which he had no power to control; and, like them, 
withdrew from his benevolent labours. The following brief state- 
ments made by him at a great meeting of the Colonization Society 
of New York, exhibit his own view of the conduct and duty of 
the parties :— 


** The Rev. Cortlandt Van Renselear, formerly of Albany, but who has lately 
resided in Virginia, addressed the meeting, and after alluding to the difference of 
opinion which prevailed among the friends of Colonization, touching the present 
condition and treatment of the coloured population in this country, proceeded to 
offer reasons why the people of the North should approach their brethren in the 


South, who held the control of the coloured population, with deference, and ina 
spirit of kindness, and conciliation. 


‘* These reasons were briefly as follows:— 

‘¢ 1. Because the people of the South had not consented to the original introduc- 
tion of slaves into the country, but had solemnly, earnestly, and repeatedly remon- 
strated against it. 

‘¢ 2, Because, having been born‘in the presence of slavery, and accustomed to 
it from their infancy, they could not be expected to view it in the same light as we 
view it in the North. 

‘¢ 3. Slavery being there established by law, it was not in the power of individuals 
to act in regard to it as their personal feelings might dictate. The evil had not been 
eradicated from the state of New York all at once: it had been a gradual process, 
commencing with the law of 1799, and not consummated until 1827, Ought we 
to denounce our southern neighbours if they refused to dothe work at a blow ? 

‘4. The Constitution of the United States recognized Slavery, in its artieles 
apportioning representation with reference to the slave population, and requiring 
the surrender of runaway slaves. 

‘5. Slavery had been much mitigated of late years, and the condition of the 
slave population much ameliorated. Its former rigour was almost unknown, at 
least in Virginia, and it was lessening continually. It was not consistent with 
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truth to represent the slaves as groaning day and night under the lash of tyrannical 
task-masters. And as to being kept in perfect ignorance, Mr. V. had seldom seen 
a plantation where some of the slaves could not read, and where they were not 
encouraged to learn. In South Carolina, where it was said the gospel was sys- 
tematically denied to the slave, there were 20,000 of them church-members in the 
Methodist denomination alone. He knew a small church, where, out of seventy 
communicants, fifty were in slavery. 

“*6. There were very great difficulties connected with the work of Abolition. 
The relations of slavery had ramified themselves through all the relations of society. 
Many of the slaves were comparatively very ignorant; their character degraded; 
ana they were unqualified for immediate freedom. A blunder in such a concern 
as Universal Abolition would be no light matter. Mr. V. here, referred to the 
result of experience and personal observation on the mind of the well known Mr. 
Parker, late a minister of this city, but now of New Orleans. He had left this city 
for the South with the feeling of an Immediate Abolitionist; but he had returned 
with his views wholly changed. After seeing slavery and slave-holders, and that 
at the far south, he now declared the idea of Immediate and Universal Abolition 
to be a gross absurdity. To liberate the two and a half millions of slaves in the 
midst of us, would be just as wise and as humane, as it would be for the father of 
a numerous family of young children to take them to the front door, and there, 
bidding them good bye, tell them they were free, and send them out into the world 
to provide fur and govern themselves. 

‘* 7. Foreign interference was, of necessity, a delicate thing, and ought never to 
be attempted but with the utmost caution. 

‘*S. There was a large amount of unfeigned Christian anxiety at the South to 
obey God and do good to man. There were many tears and prayers continually 
poured out over the condition of their coloured people, and the most earnest 
desire to mitigate their sorrows. Were such persons to be approached with vitu- 
peration and anathemas ? 

‘©9, There was no reason why all our sympathies should be confined to the 
coloured race, and utterly withheld from our white southern brethren. The 
apostle Paul exhibited no such spirit. 

‘< 10. A regard to the interest of the slaves themselves dictated a cautious and 
prudent and forbearing course. It called for conciliation: for the fate of the slaves 
depended on the will of their masters, nor could the North prevent it. The late 
laws against teaching slaves to read had not been passed until the southern people 
found inflammatory publications circulating among the coloured people. 

** 11. The spirit of the gospel forbade all violence, abuse, and threatening. 
The apostles had wished to call fire from heaven on those they considered as Christ’s 
enemies; but the Saviour instead of approving this fiery zeal, had rebuked it. 

‘¢ 12. These southern people, who were represented as so grossly violating all 
Christian duty, had been the subjects of gracious blessings from God, in the out- 
pourings of his Spirit. 

‘¢13. When God convinced men of error, he did it inthe spirit of mercy; we 
ought to endeavour to do the same thing in the same spirit.”’ 

The only remaining testimony relates to the states of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, in the south-west. The letter from which it is 
taken, is written by a son of that Mr. Finley, who perhaps more 
than any one else, set on foot the original scheme of African Col- 
Onization ; and whose name, asa man of pure and enlarged benev- 
olence and wisdom, the eneimies of his plans quote with respect. 
The son well deserves to have had such a father:— 

‘¢ New-Or.EANS, Warch 12th, 1835. 

«¢ In my former letter, I gave you some account of the leading characters amongst 
the free people of colour, who recently sailed from this port, in the brig ‘ Rover,’ 
for Liberia. I then promised you in my next, to give you some account of the 
emancipated slaves who sailed in the same expedition. This promise I will now 
endeavour to fulfil, and I will begin with the case of an individual emancipation, 
and then state the case of an emancipated family, and conclude with an account 
of the emancipation of several families, by the same individual. 
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‘* The first case alluded to, is that of a young woman, emancipated by the last 
will and testament of the late Judge, James Workman, of this city, the same who 
left a legacy of ten thousand dollars to the American Colonization Society. Judge 
Workman’s will contains the following clause, in relation to her, viz.:—* [ request 
my statu liber, Kitty, a quarteroon girl, be set free as soon as convenient. And 
I request my executors may send her, as she shall prefer, and they think best, either 
to the Colonization Society at Norfolk, to be sent to Liberia or to Hayti; and, if 
she prefer remaining in Louisiana, that they may endeavour to have an act passed 
for her emancipation, if the same cannot be attained otherwise; and it is my will, 
that the sum of three hundred dollars be paid to her after she shall be capable of 
receiving the same. I request my executors to hold in their hands money for this 
purpose. I particularly request my friend, John G. Greene, to take charge of this 
girl, and do the best for her that he can.” Mr. Greene, provided her with a hand- 
some outfit, carefully attended to her embarkation, and the shipment of her freight, 
and placed her under the care of the Rev. Gloster Simpson. 

‘* ‘The next case, alluded to above, is that ofa family of eleven slaves, emancipated 
for faithful and meritorious services, by the will of the late Mrs. Bullock of Clai- 
borne county, Miss. Mrs. Moore, the sister and executrix of Mrs. Bullock’s estate, 
gave them 700 dollars to furnish an outfit, and give them a start in the colony. 

‘* The third and last case alluded to above, consisted of several families, amount- 
ing in the whole to twenty-six individual slaves, belonging to the estate of the late 
James Green, of Adams county, Mississipi. The following interesting circumstances 
concerning their liberation were communicated to me by James Railey, Esq., the 
brother-in-law and acting executor of Mr. Green’s estate. Mr. Green died on the 
15th of May, 1832, the proprietor of about 130 slaves, and left Mr. Kailey, his 
brother-in-law, and his sisters, Mrs. Railey and Mrs. Wood, executors of his last 
will and testament. My. Green’s will, provides for the unconditional emancipation 
of but one of his slaves—a faithful and intelligent man named Granger, whom Mr. 
Green had raised and taught to read, write, and keep accounts. He acted as fore- 
man for his master for about five years previous to his death. Mr. Green, by his 
will, left him 3000 dollars, on condition that he went to Liberia, otherwise 2000 
dollars. Provision was also made in the will for securing to him his wife. Granger 
has been employed since the death of Mr. Green, until recently, as overseer for Mr. 
Railey, at asalary of 600 dollars per annum. Granger declines going to Liberia at 
present, on account of the unwillingness of his mother to go there. She is very 
aged and infirm, and he is very much attached to her. She was a favourite slave 
of Mr. Green’s mother, who emancipated her, and left her a legacy of 1000 dollars. 
Granger came to this city with Mr. Railey to see his friends and former fellow- 
servants embark; and when he bade them farewell, he said, with a very emphatic 
tone and manner, ‘I will follow you in about eighteen months.’ 

‘* The executors of Mr. Green’s estate were by no means slack in meeting the 
testator’s wishes concerning these people. Mr. Railey accompanied them to New 
Orleans, and both he and Mrs. Wood, who also was in New Orleans while they 
were preparing to embark, took a lively and active interest in provicing them with 
every thing necessary for their comfort on the voyage, and their welfare after their 
arrival in the colony, and placed in my hand 7000 dollars for their benefit; one 
thousand dollars of which were appropriated towards the charter of a vessel to 
convey them to the colony, with the privilege of 140 barrels’ freight—1,600 dollars 
towards the purchase of an outfit, consisting of mechanics’ tools, implements of agri- 
culture, household furniture, medicines, clothing, &c., and the remaining 4,400 
dollars, partly invested in trade goods, and partly in specie, were shipped and con- 
signed to the Governor of Liberia, for their benefit, with an accompanying memo- 
randum made out by Mr. Railey, showing how much was each one’s portion. 

‘** I will close this communication by relating one additional circumstance, com- 
municated to me by Mr. Railey, to show the iaterest felt by Mr. Green in the suc- 
cess of the scheme of African Colonization. 'The day previous to his death, he 
requested Mr. Railey to write a memorandum of several things which he wished 
done after his death, which memorandum contains the following clauses, viz.:— 
‘ After executing all my wishes as expressed by will, by this memorandum, and 
by verbal communications, I sincerely hope there will be a handsome sum left for 


benefitting the ewancipated negroes emigrating from this state to Liberia, and to 
that end I have more concern than you are aware of.’ 
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**T am authorized by the executors to state, that there will be a residuum to Mr. 
Green’s estate of twenty or thirty-five thousand do)lars, which they intend to appro- 
priate in conformity with the views of Mr. Green, expressed above.—Yours, &c.,; 


‘*Roserr S. FInNweyY.’’ 


And now I rest the case, and commit the result to an enlighten- 
ed public. Here are my proofs and arguments, showing, as I 
believe conclusively, that the slanderous “accusations against my 
country and my brethren, which I have come to this city to repel, 
are not only false, but incredible. Here are my testimonials, few 
and casually gathered up, but yet, as it seems to me, irresistibly 
convincing, that the people and churches of America, in the very 
thing charged, have been and are acting, a wise, self-denying, and 
humane part. That they should move ‘onward in it as rapidly as 
the happiness of all the parties will allow, must be the wish of all 
good men. That any obstacle should be interposed, through the 
error, the imprudence, or the violence of well meaning, but ill-judg- 
ing persons, is truly deplorable. But, that we should be traduced 
before the whole world, when we are innocent; that we should 
first be forced into most difficult circumstances, and then forced to 
manage those circumstances in such a way as to cause our certain 
ruin, by the very same people ; or in default of submitting to both 
requirements, be forced first into war, and afterwards into a state of 
bitter and mutual contention, only less dreadful than war itself, is 
outrageous and intolerable. While we justly complain of these 
things, we discharge ourselves of the guilt attributed to us, and 
acquit ourselves to God and our consciences, of all the fatal conse- 
quences likely to follow such conduct. 


Mr. BreckINRIDGE, in conclusion, said he regretted to be oblig- 
ed to say any thing more on this subject, which he had wished to 
consider concluded, so far as he was concerned, at the close of his 
preceding speech. He felt obliged, however, by the importance of 
the whole case, to consume a portion of this, his last address— 
and which he had desired to occupy in a different way—in making 
a few explanations which seemed indispensable. 

It would be observed, first, that the great bulk of the testimonies 
produced throughout by Mr. Thompson, and especially in his last 
speech, were individual opinions and assertions, often of obscure 
persons, and therefore, for aught the world could tell, fictitious ; or 
if known, they were often men of the world, and avowedly acting 
on worldly principles, and therefore, no more affording a criterion 
of the state of the American churches, than the immoralities of any 
public functionary here, could be justly made a rule of judgment of 
the faith and morals of British Christians. A considerable portion 
was also taken from the transient and heated declamations of vio- 
lent party newspapers, which, wrested from their original purpose 
and connection, might mean what never was meant: or even, if 
fairly collated, expressed what their authors, perhaps, would now 
gladly recall. How far would it be proof of the assertions of Mr. 
T. of America—if in some other land, some bigot should quote as 
indisputable Mr. Thompson’s story of the coloured man in Wash- 
ington city, whose assertion, at third hand, that he was free, author- 
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ized the declaration that ‘‘he had demonstrated his freedom,”’ and 
yet, after all, had been sold into everlasting slavery without a trial ! 
And yet many of his proofs are of no more value than his asser- 
tions ought to be to any who come after him. It is also, most 
worthy of note, that so far as all his proofs establish any thing 
against any portion of the American nation or the American church, 
they all run upon the assumed truth of all my explanations of their 
real state and operations. It is the slave-holding portion; it is the 
comparatively small body of slave-holding professors of religion; it 
is the minority of the nation, the very small minority of the Christ- 
ians of it, implicated continually; and therefore if every word pro- 
duced were true, the sweeping conclusions from them would be a 
gross fraud and imposition on the prevailing ignorance of a!l Amer- 
ican affairs. But what is most important to observe, and what must 
be palpable to the capacity of every child who has attended to this 
discussion, the weightiest of Mr. Thompson’s proofs cease to be 
proofs at all, the moment the facts, cant words, and circumstances 
connected, are explained. He uses words in one sense which he 
knows you will understand in another—sporting at once with your 
good feelings and your want of minute information, while all the 
result is false as to us, and unhappy as to every thing concerned: 
except “ Othello’s occupation,” which meanwhile is not gone. 
When decided and perhaps violent terms are used against ‘‘Aboli- 
tion,” or ‘‘Abolitionists,’’ or Anti-Slavery men, or “the Anti-Slavery 
Society,” they are adduced to convince you that those who use them 
are Pro-Slavery men; that they understand the terms as you do; 
and that it is an expression of rank hostility to all emancipation on 
the part of the American tyrants, in whose nostrils, according to 
this gentleman, the slave and freedom equally stink! A metaphor 
nearly as full of truth as decency. The fact, however, is, that 
although many would decline the use of the harsh and vindictive 
language which, caught from Abolitionists has been turned against 
them; yet the bulk of the real sentiments, as brought forward by 
Mr. Thompson as proofs of American slavery, on account of 
American hatred to his peculiar plans, principles, and spirit, in at- 
tempting its removal, are true, just, and defensible. —And I am 
ready to advocate and to defend much that he by a disingenuous 
citation has made at first odious, and then characteristic of America. 
He had only proved that he and his coadjutors are most odious to 
the country, which is a fact never denied except by himself or them. 
And to what has the whole current of his testimony tended, if not 
to show that they might reasonably have expected, and did a great 
deal to deserve, such’a conclusion? : 

But it is now impossible to enter again upon these matters; and 
upon the case as presented, he was willing for the world to pass its 
verdict. While he would therefore take no farther notice of any 
new matter contained in the last speech, there were several remarks 
necessary to be made, to elucidate subjects that had already been 
several times before them. The first case was that of Amos Dres- 
ser, the Abolitionist, whipped at Nashville. He would pass over 
what Mr. T. had said relating to his (Mr. B.’s) notice of the dis- 
crepancy in the number of elders in the Nashville church. He had 
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treated that gentleman with great candour in the matter, which he 
had returned with incivility and injustice: and there he was con- 
tent to letitrest. But how stood the facts of the case itself? Amos 
Dresser is reported to have said, there were seven elders of the 
church; that all of them were on the committee of vigilance at 
Nashville ; that most of them were among histriers ; and that some 
of them had administered the communion to him the preceding 
Sabbath. Now, let us admit that this is literally true, (which I 
believe, however, is not the case, in at least three particulars,) how 
does it justify Mr. Thompson in asserting, as he did, at London 
and elsewhere, “that on that Lynch Committee there sat seven 
Elders and one Minister, some of whom had sat with the young man 
at the table of the Lord on the preceding Sunday?’ Mr. Thomp- 
son positively contradicts his own and only witness when he says, 
that all seven sat as triers; he enlarges his testimony, when he in- 
sinuates that they not only concurred in his punishment, but were 
present and active in its infliction ; and he infers, without the least 
authority, and adds it to the words of the witness, that those very 
elders who administered the Lord’s Supper to Dresser on Sunday, 
** plowed up his back,” as Lynch Committee men, on a subsequent 
day of the same week. Now, in the name of common honesty, is 
such deceitful handling of the truth to be tolerated in a Christian 
community? Oh! what a spectacle would we behold, if I had but 
the privilege before some competent tribunal, to take the published 
accusations of this man in my hands, and force him to reveal, on 
oath, the whole grounds on which he makes them! 

Mr. B. then stated, that after he had entered the house to-night, 
two packages had been put into his hands, which he could not 
examine then, as he was just about to open the discussion. He 
had snatched a moment during the interval to glance his eyes over 
their contents, and considered it his duty to say a few words in re- 
ference to each. One of them was a little volume from the pen of 
Dr. Channing, of Boston, on the subject of slavery, just passing 
through the press of an enterprizing bookseller of Glasgow, who 
had done him the favour of presenting to him, in very kind terms, 
the first copy of the edition. They who would take the trouble of 
looking over the printed report of Mr. Thompson’s second address 
to the Glasgow Emancipation Society, would find, that in speak- 
ing of the Unitarians of America, he had used the following 
language :—‘‘ One of their greatest men, a giant in intellect, had 
already taken the right view of the subject, and there could not 
exist a doubt that, ere long, he would bring over the body to the 
good cause.’ In this sentence, as it stands in the speech, at the 
end of the words, ‘‘ giant in intellect,” stands a star; at the bottom 
of the page another, before the words ‘‘Dr. Channing.” Now, it 
so happens, that in this little book there is a chapter headed ‘ Ab- 
olitionism.” I have looked at it casually, within the last hour; and 
I beseech you all to read it carefully, and judge for yourselves of 
the utter recklessness with which Mr. Thompson makes assertions. 
The other parcel contained a letter from an American gentleman 
residing in Britain, and one-half of the New York Spectator of Oc- 
tober Ist, 1835. Under the head of Editorial Correspondence, is 
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an article above a column and a half in length, devoted.in great 
part to Mr. Thompson. Amongst other passages, it adverts to his 
doings at Andover, and the charges made against him there, on such 
weighty authority; and in that connection has the following explicit 
paragraph :— 

“« Mr. Thompson in conversation with some of the students, repeatedly averred, 
that every slave-holder in the United States ovGHT TO HAVE HIS THROAT 
CUT; OF DESERVED TO HAVE HIS THROAT Cur; although he afterwards pub- 
licly denied that he had said so. But the proof is direct and positive. In conver 
sation with one of the theological students in regard to the moral instruction which 
ought to be enjoyed by the slaves, he distinctly declared, THAT EVERY SLAVE 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO CUT HIS MASTER’s THROAT! I state the fact— 
knowing the responsibility I am assuming, and challenge a legal investigation.”’ 

On this tremendous document, I make but two remarks—The 
first is, that Francis Hall & Co., the publishers of the Spectator, 
were in character and fortune, perfectly responsible to Mr. Thomp- 
son. The second is, that if Mr. Thompson’s rule of judgment was 
just in that branch of this same case—in the exercise of which he 
declared on this platform, that another paper in New York could 
never be got to publish his exculpatory certificates in regard to this 
very transaction, because the publisher knew them to be true—then 
we are irresistibly bound, on his own showing, to conjecture, that for 
the same reason, he declined taking up the challenge of the Spectator. 

There was only one more topic on which he seemed called to 
remark ; and that he had several times passed over, out of consid- 
erations of delicacy. It had all along been his aim to use as little 
freedom as possible with the names of individuals—and he could 
declare that he had implicated, by name, no one except out of ab- 
solute necessity—that he had foreborne to say true, but severe, 
things of several who had been most unjustly commended during 
this discussion—and had omitted, of the very few he had censured 
by name, decidedly worse things than those he had uttered of them 
—and which he might have uttered both truly and pertinently. 
Amongst the cases of rather peculiar forbearance, was the oft-cited 
one of a misguided young man, by the name of Thome, who went 
from Kentucky to New York, to repeat a most audacious speech, 
which was no doubt prepared for him, before an assembly literally 
the most mixed that was ever convened in that city: having deliv- 
ered which, he departed with the pity or contempt of nine-tenths 
of all the decent people in it, and went, I know not whither, and 
dwells, I know not where. ‘The victory, as there trumpeted, and 
now celebrated, of which he was part gainer, consisted of two 
portions—the destruction of the Colonization cause—and the 
degradation of Kentucky, his native state. The death of the Soci- 
ety was signalized by a subscription of six thousand dollars on the 
part of its friends; and the infamy of Kentucky was illustrated by 
the ready stepping forward of four of her sons, to confront and 
confound the ingrate who commenced his career of manhood by 
smiting his parent in the face. Who made the defence, may be 
surmised from Mr. Thompson’s bitterness—I will not trust myself 
to repeat.a name so dearto me. But this, thousands can attest, 
that never was a great cause more signally successful—never were 
folly and wickedness more thoroughly beaten into the dust—nevey 
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did any community heap more cordial and unanimous applause 
upon an effort of great and successful eloquence. 

And now, Sir, (said Mr. B., addressing Dr. Wardlaw, the Chair- 
man of the meeting,) I repeat the expressions of my regret, that 
these last moments allowed to me, should have been required for 
any other purpose than that which so sacredly belonged to them. 
Exhausted by a series of most exciting, and to me perfectly new 
contentions, I am altogether unequal to the task, which I should 
yet esteem myself degraded if I did not attempt, in some way, to 
perform. 

To this large Committee which has so kindly taken up this sub- 
ject—so considerately provided for every contingency—so delicately 
considered all my wishes, and even all my weaknesses—to these 
respected gentlemen surrounding us upon this platform, whose con- 
duct amid very peculiar circumstances, has been towards me, full of 
candour, honour, courtesy, and Christian kindness, it would have 
been most gross ingratitude, to have foreborne this public expres- 
. 810n Of my regard and cordial thanks. 

For yourself, Sir, what can I say more, or how could I say less, 
than that in that distant country, which I love but too fondly, there 
are scores, there are hundreds, who would esteem all the trials 
through which this strife has led me, and all the weight of respon- 
sibility which my posture has forced me to assume—more than 
counter-balanced by the privilege of looking upon your venerated 
face. It is good to live for the whole world—and it is but just to 
receive, in recompence, the world’s thanks. 

And you, my respected auditors, whose patience I must needs 
have taxed so severely, and who have borne with much that possi- 
bly has tried you deeply—you who have given me so many reasons 
to thank you, and not one to regret the errand that brought me here ; 
if, in the course of providence, you or yours, should be thrown on 
whatever spot my resting-place may be, you need but say, ‘‘ Icame 
from Glasgow, and I need a friend,’ and it shall go hard with 
me, but I will find a way to prove, that kindness is never thrown 
away: 

But even as we part, let us not forget that cause which has chain- 
ed us hereso long. Weare free. Alas! how few can utter these 
words with truth! We areChristianmen. Alas! what multitudes 
have never heard our Master’s name! Oh! how horrible must 
slavery be, when God himself illustrates the power of sin, by calling 
it its bondage! Oh! how sweet should union with Christ be thought, 
when he proclaims it glorious liberty! Freedom and redemption 
are in our hands—the heritage in trust for a lost world. It is not 
then our own souls only, but our divine Lord, and our dying breth- 
ren, that we sin against and rob, when we mismanage or pervert 
this great inheritance. We needs must labour; but let us do it 
wisely. And though we may differ in many things, in this at least 
we can agree, to importune our Heavenly Father to prosper, by his 
constant blessing, what we do aright, and over-rule, by his continual 


care, all that-we do amiss. (Mr. Breckinridge sat down amidst 
great cheering.) 
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A LETTER OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY, ON POPERY. 


“ To the Printer of the ‘ Public Advertiser: 


‘Sir,—Some time ago a pamphlet was sent to me, entitled—‘An 
Appeal from the Protestant Association to the People of Great 
Britain.’ A day or two since a kind of answer to this was put into 
my hand, which pronounces ‘its style contemptible, its reasoning 
futile, and its object malicious.’ On the contrary, | think the style 
of it is clear, easy, and conclusive ; the object or design, kind and 
benevolent. And in pursuance of the same kind and benevolent 
design, namely, to preserve our happy constitution, I shall endeavor 
to confirm the substance of that tract by a few plain arguments. 

With persecution I have nothing todo. I persecute no man for 
his religious principles. Let there be as ‘boundless freedom in 
religion’ as any man can conceive. But this does not touch the 
point; I will set religion, true or false, utterly out of the question. 
Suppose the Bible, if you please, to be a fable, and the Koran to be 
the Word of God. I consider not whether the Romish religion be 
true or false ; 1 build nothing on the one or the other suppositions. 
Therefore away with all your common-place declamation about in- 
tolerance and persecution for religion. Suppose every word of 
Pope Pius’s Creed to be true; suppose the Council of Trent to 
have been infallible ; yet I insist upon it, that no Government, not 
Roman Catholic, ought to tolerate men of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. 

I prove this by a plain argument—(let him answer it who can)— 
that no Roman Catholic does or can give security for his allegiance 
or peaceable behaviour, I prove thus: It is a Roman Catholic maxim, 
established not by private men, but by a public council, that ‘No 
faith is to be kept with Heretics.’ That has been openly avowed 
by the Council of Constance, but it never was openly disclaimed—— 
(whether private persons avow or disavow it.) It is a fixed maxim 
of the church of Rome. But as long as it is so, nothing can be 
more plain, than that the members of that church can give no reason- 
able security to any government of their allegiance or peaceable 
behaviour. Therefore, they ought not to be tolerated by any gov- 
ernment, Protestant, Mahometan, or Pagan. 

You may say, ‘ Nay, but they will take an Oath of Allegiance.’ 
True, five hundred oaths; but the maxim, ‘ No Faith is to be kept 
with Heretics,’ sweeps them all away as a spider's web. So that 
still, no governors that are not Roman Catholics can have any secu- 
rity of their allegiance. 

Again.—Those who acknowledge the spiritual power of the Pope 
can give no security of their allegiance to any government; but all 
Roman Catholics acknowledge this: therefore, they can give no 
security for their allegiance. 

The power of granting pardons for all sins, past, present, and to 
come, is and has been for many centuries, one branch of his spirit- 
ual power. 

But those who acknowledge him to have this spiritual power can 
give no security for their allegiance; since they believe the Pope 
can pardon rebellions, high treason, and all other sins whatsoever. 
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The power of dispensing with any promise, oath, or vow, is another 
branch of the spiritual power of the Pope. And all who acknow- 
ledge his spiritual power, must acknowledge this. But whoever 
acknowledges the dispensing powe: of the Pope, can give no 
security of his allegiance to any government. 

Oaths and promises are none; they are as light as air; a dispen- 
sation makes them all null and void. 

Nay, not only the Pope, but even a priest has the power to 
pardon sins! This is an essential doctrine ef the Church of 
Rome. But they that acknowledge this, cannot possibly give 
any security at all; for the priest can pardon both perjury and 
high treason. 

Setting, then, religion aside, it is plain, that upon principles of 
reason, no government ought to tolerate men who cannot give any 
security to that government for their allegiance and peaceable 
behaviour. But thisno Romanist can do, not only while he holds 
that ‘No Faith is to be kept with Heretics,’ but so long as he 
acknowledges either priestly absolution or the spiritual power of 
the Pope. 

But the late Act, you say, does not either tolerate or encourage 
Roman Catholics. I appeal to matter of fact. Do not the Roman- 
ists themselves understand it as a toleration? You know they do. 
And does it not already (let alone what it may do by and by) en- 
courage them to preach openly,—to build chapels (at Bath and 
elsewhere,)-—to raise seminaries, and to make numerous converts 
day by day to their intolerant persecuting principles? I can point 
out, if need be, several of the persons. And they are increasing 
daily. 

But ‘ nothing dangerous to English liberty is to be apprehended 
from them.’ I am not certain of that. Some time since a Romish 
priest came to one I knew, and after talking with her largely, 
broke out, ‘You are no heretic! You have the experience of 
a real Christian!’ ‘And would you,’ she asked, ‘burn me alive ?’ 
He replied, ‘God forbid, unless it were for the good of the 
church !’ 

Now what security could she have had had for her life, if it had 
depended onthat man? The good of the church would have burst 
all the ties of truth, justice, and mercy. Especially when seconded 
by the absolution of a priest, or (if need were,) a papal pardon. 

If any one please to answer this, and to set his name, I shall 
probably reply ; but the productions of anonymous writers [ do not 
promise to take any notice of. 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


Joun Wes.Ley. 
City Road, Jan. 2ist, 1780. 
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LETTER FROM ONE OF THE SCOTCH PEOPLE TO THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX, ON THE OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY 
HIS LORDSHIP IN THE AUCHTERARDER CASE. 


‘My Lorp,—I am a plain working man, in rather humble cir- 
cumstances, a native of the north of Scotland, and a member of the 
Established Church. I am acquainted with no other language 
than the one in which I address your Lordship, and the very limit- 
ed knowledge which I possess, has been won slowly and painfully 
from observation and reflection—with now and then the assistance 
of a stray volume, in the intervals of a laborious life. I am not 
too uninformed, however, to appreciate your Lordship’s extraordi- 
nary powers and acquirements; and as the cause of freedom is 
peculiarly the cause of the class to which [I belong—and as my 
acquaintance with the evils of ignorance has been by much too 
close and too tangible to leave me indifferent to the blessings of 
education, I have been no careless or uninterested spectator of 
your Lordship’s public career. No, my Lord, I have felt my heart 
swell as I pronounced the name of Henry Brougham. 

‘With many thousands of my countrymen, I have waited in deep 
anxiety for your Lordship’s opinion on the Auchterarder case. 
Aware that what may seem clear as a matter of right, may be yet 
exceedingly doubtful as a question of law—-aware, too, that your 
Lordship had to decide in this matter, not as a legislator, but as a 
judge, I was afraid, that, though you yourself might be our friend, 
you might yet have to pronounce the law our enemy. And yet, 
the bare majority by which the case had been carried against us 
in the Court of Session—the consideration, too, that the judges 
who had declared in our favour, rank among the ablest lawyers, and 
most accomplished men, that our country has ever produced, had 
inclined me to hope that the statute book, as interpreted by your 
Lordship, might not be found very decidedly against us. But of 
you yourself, my Lord, I could entertain no doubt. You have ex- 
erted all your energies in sweeping away the Old Sarums and East 
Retfords of the constitution. Could I once harbour the suspicion 
that you had become tolerant of the Old Sarums and East Retfords 
of the church? You had declared, whether wisely or otherwise, 
that men possessed of no other property qualification, and as hum- 
ble and as little taught as the individual who now addresses you, 
should be admitted on the strength of their moral and intellectual 
qualities alone, to exercise a voice in the Legislature of the coun- 
try. Could I suppose for a moment, that you deemed that portion 
of these very men which falls ‘to the share of Scotland, unfitted to 
exercise a voice in the election of a parish minister !—or rather, 
for I understate the case, that you held them unworthy of being 
emancipated from the thraldom of a degrading Jaw—the remnant 
of a barbarous code, which conveys them over by thousands and 
miles square, to the charge of patronage-courting clergymen, prac- 
tically unacquainted with the religion they profess to teach. Surely 
the people of Scotland are not so changed, but that they know at 
least as much of the doctrines of the New Testament as of the 
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principles of civil Government—and of the requisites of a Gospel 
minister, as of the qualifications of a member of Parliament? 
‘You have decided against us, my Lord. You have even said 
that we had better rest contented with the existing statutes, as in- 
terpreted by your Lordship, than involve ourselves in the dangers 
and difficulties of a new enactment. Nay, more wonderful still! 
All your sympathies on the occasion seem to have been reserved 
for the times and the memory of men who first imparted its practi- 
cal efficiency to a law under which we and our fathers have groan- 
ed; and which we have ever regarded as not only subversive of 
our natural rights as men, but of our well-being as Christians. 
Highly as your Lordship estimates our political wisdom, you have 
no opinion whatever of our religious taste and knowledge. Is it 
at all possible that you, my Lord, a native of Scotland, and possessed 
of more general information than perhaps any other man living, can 
have yet to learn that we have thought long and deeply of our reli- 
gion— whereas our political speculations began but yesterday ; that 
our popular struggles have been struggles for the right of worship- 
ping God according to the dictates of our conscience, and under 
the guidance of ministers of our own choice; and that when anx- 
iously employed in finding arguments by which rights so dear to us 
might be rationally defended, our discovery of the principles of civil 
liberty was merely a sort of chance consequence of the search. 
Examine yourself, my Lord. Is your mind free from all bias in this 
matter? Are you quite assured that your admiration of an illustri- 
ous relative, at a period when your judgment was comparatively 
uninformed, has not had the effect of rendering his opinions your 
prejudices? Principal Robertson was unquestionably a great man; 
but consider in what way. Great as a leader—not as a “ Father 
in the church ;”’ it is not to ministers such as the Principal, that 
the excellent among my countrymen look up for spiritual guidance, 
amid the temptations and difficulties of life, or for comfort at its 
close. Great in literature—not like Timothy of old, great in his 
knowledge of the scriptures, aged men who sat under his ministry, 
have assured me, that in hurrying over the New Testament, he had 
missed the doctrine of the atonement. Great as an author and aman 
of genius—great in his enduring labours as an historian—great in 
the sense in which Hume, and Gibbon, and Voltaire were great.* 





*Is the writer’s estimate of Dr. Robertson’s religious character toolow? ‘Take 
then the estimate of William Wilberfurce—a name to which even the high eulogi- 
ums of Lord Brougham can add nothing. 

In the Practical View, chapter vi., there occurs the following passage:— 

‘It has also been a melancholy prognostic of the state to which we are progressive, 
that many of the most eminent literati of modern times have been professed unbe- 
lievers; and that others of them have discovered such lukewarmness in the cause of 
Christ, as to treat with especial good will, and attention, and respect, those men, 
who, by their avowed publications, were openly assailing, or insidiously undermining 
the very foundations of the Christian hope; considering themselves as more closely 
united to them by literature, than severed from them by the widest religious diftfer- 
ences. It is with pain that the author finds himself compelled to place so great a 
writer as Dr. Robertson in thisclass. But to say nothing of his phlegmatic account 
of the Reformation (a subject which we should have thought likely to excite, in any 
one who united the character of a Christian divine with that of a historian, some 
warmth of pious gratitude for the good providence of God; to pass over, also, the 
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But who can regard the greatness of such men as a sufficient guare 
antee for the soundness of the opinions which they had held, or 
the justice or wisdom of the measures which they have recommend- 
ed? The law of patronage is in no degree the less cruel or absurd 
from its having owed its re-enactment to so great a statesman and 
so ingenious a writer as Bolingbroke ; nor yet from its having res 
ceived its full and practical efficiency from so masterly a historian, 
and so thorough a judge of human affairs as Robertson; nor yet, 
my Lord, from the new vigour which it has received from the de- 
cision of so profound a philosopher, and so accomplished an orator, 
as Brougham. 

‘I am a plain untaught man; but the opinions which I hold re- 
garding the law of patronage are those entertained by the great 
bulk of my countrymen, and entitled on that account to some little 
respect. I shall state them as clearly and assimplyasIcan. You 
are doubtless acquainted with that beautiful little piece of antique 
simplicity, drawn up by Knox, on the election of elders and deacons. 
It forms an interesting record, by an eye-witness, of the earliest 
beginnings of reformation in Scotland. At first, pious individuals 
‘brought, through the wonderful grace of God, to aknowledge of 
the truth, began to exercise themselves by reading of the Scriptures 
secretly,’’ and to call the members of their own households around 
them to join with them in prayer. In the next stage a few neigh- 
bouring families of this character learned to assemble themselves 
together to pray and to exhort, sometimes under the cloud of night 
in houses, sometimes in lone and sequestered hollows in the fields. 
Their numbers gradually increased, and that diversity of talent so 
characteristic of the human family, and so niceiy adapted to man’s 
social nature, began to manifest itself in this first germ of the Re- 
formed Church in Scotland. ‘To assign to individuals among them, 
by the general voice, that place for which nature and the Holy 
Spirit had peculiarly fitted them, was but a giving of effect, through 
the agency of man, to the will of God, and essentially necessary 
for the maintenance of decency and good order. ‘* And so began 
that small flock,” says the reformer, ‘‘ to put themselves in such 
order, as if Christ Jesus has plainly triumphed in the midst of them 
by the power of the Evangel; and they did elect some to occupy the 
supreme place of exhortation and reading; and some to be elders 
and helpers to these, for the oversight of the flock ; and some to be 
deacons for the collection of alms, to be distributed to the poor of 
theirown body. And of this small beginning is that order that now 
God of his mercy hath given unto us publicly within this realm.” 

‘One stage more, and the history is complete. The devotions 
of the closet had passed into the family ; the members of Christian- 
ized families had formed themselves into a church. But this pro- 
cess of germination and growth had not been confined to a single 
locality. The long winter was over ; the vital principle wes heaving 
under the clods of separate fields and widely distant valleys; the 





ambiguity in which he leaves his readers as to his opinion of the authenticity of 
the Mosaic chronology, in his Disquisitions on the trade of India: his Letters to 
Mr. Gibbon, lately published, cannot but excite emotions of regret and shame is 
every — Christian.”"—p 304. Fifth Edition. 
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deep sleep of ages had been broken; the day star hath arisen ; the 
Spirit of God had moved upon the face of the waters ;—many fam- 
ilies had been enlightened; many churches had been formed. 
How was the ‘bond of unity” to be best preserved, and wise and 
equal laws established for the good of the whole? ‘ Wisdom,” 
saith the Saviour, ‘‘is justified of her children.” The churches 
instructed their best and wisest to deliberate in council,—their 
learned and strong-minded,—their tried and venerable men,—whom 
they had chosen to be their guides and leaders, because God had 
chosen them first,—and these met in assembly—each recognising 
in each, an equa! and a brother, and in Christ, the Head and Gov- 
ernor of the whole. The scriptures were opened, that the ‘‘ mind 
of God” might be known; they sought advice of the Reformed 
churches abroad; conferred with princes and magistrates at home ; 
enacted wise laws; drew up books of order and of discipline ; 
framed Catechisms and Confessions of Faith; the God in whom 
they trusted breathed a spirit of wisdom into their councils; and 
the inestimable blessings of a pure and scriptural religion were thus 
secured to our hand. Is the picture faithfully drawn ? Look at it, 
my Lord.—The Presbyterians of Scotland deem it a picture of their 
church in her best estate; and believe that the one great object of 
her saints and martyrs in all their struggles with king and patrons, 
priests and curates, leaders in the General Assembly, and dragoons 
on the hill side, has been to restore what of the original likeness 
had been lost, or to preserve what had been retained. 

‘Now, with many thousands of my countrymen, I have often 
asked, Where is the place which patronage occupies in this church 
of the people and of Christ? [read in the First Book of Discip- 
line, (as drawn up by Knox and his brethren,) that ‘‘ no man should 
enter the ministry without a lawful vocation; and that a lawful 
vocation standeth in the election of the people, examination of the 
ministry, and admission by them both.’”’ I find in the Second Book, 
as sanctioned by our earlier Assemblies, and sworn to in our Nation- 
al Covenant, that as this liberty of election was observed and re- 
spected so long as the primitive church maintained its purity, it 
should be also observed, and respected by the Reformed Church of 
Scotland ; and that neither by the king himself, nor by any inferior 
person, should ministers be intruded on congregations, contrary to 
the will of the people. I find patronage mentioned in this Second 
Book for the first time, and mentioned only to be denounced as 
‘fan abuse flowing from the Pope and the corruption of the canon 
law ;” and as contrary to the liberty of election, the light of reform- 
ation, the word of God. Where is the flaw in our logic when 
we infer that the members of our church constitute our church, and 
that itis the part and right of these members in their collective 
capacity, to elect their ministers? I, my Lord, am an integral part 
of the church of Scotland, and of such integral parts, and of noth- 
ing else, is the body of this church composed; nor do we look to 
the high places of the earth when we address ourselves to its ador- 
able Head. The Earl of Kinnoull is not the church, nor any of 
the other patrons of Scotland. Why then are these men suffered 
to exercise—and that so exclusively—one of the church’s most 
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sacred privileges? You tell us of ‘existing institutions, vested 
rights, positive interests.’”’ Do we not know thatthe slave-holders, 
who have so long and so stubbornly withstood your Lordship’s truly 
noble appeals in behalf of the African bonds-man, have been em- 
ployed on exactly similar language for the last fifty years; and that 
the onward progress of man to the high place which God has willed 
him to occupy, has been impeded at every step by ‘ existing insti- 
tutions, vested rights, positive interests?’’ My grandfather was a 
grown man ata period when the neighbouring proprietors could 
have dragged him from his cottage and hung him up on the gallows- 
hill of the barony. It is not yet a century since the colliers of our 
Southern districts were serfs bound to the soil. ‘The mischievous 
and intolerant law of patronage still presses its dead weight on our 
consciences. But what of all that, my Lord? Is it not in accord- 
ance with the high destiny of the species, that the fit and the right 
should triumph over the established ? 

‘It is impossible your Lordship can hold, with men of a lower 
order, that there is any necessary connection between the law of 
patronage and our existence as an Establishment. The public 
money can only be legitimately emploved in furthering the public 
good; and we recognize the improvement and conservation of the 
morals of the people as the sole condition on which our ministers 
receive the support of the state. Where is the inevitable connec- 
tion between rights of patronage (which, as the law now exists, 
may be exercised by fools, debauchees, infidels,) and principles 
such as these? Nay, what is there subversive of such principles in 
the Christian liberty of election, as complete as that enjoyed of old 
by the first fathers of the reformation, or exercised in the present 
day by our Protestant Dissenters? I may surely add, that what is 
good for the Dissenters in this matter, cannot be very bad for us; 
that I can find none of the much dreaded evils of popular election 
~—the divisions, the heart-burnings, the endless lawsuits, the domi- 
nancy of the fanatical spirit—exemplified in them; and that there 
can surely be little to censure in a principle which could have se- 
cured to them the labours of such ministers as Baxter, and Bunyan, 
Watts and Doddridge, Robert Hall, and Thomas M‘Crie. Even 
you yourself, my Lord, will hardly venture to assert that our Scot- 
tish patrons could have provided them with better or more useful 
clergymen than they have been enabled to choose for themselves. 

‘But on these points, we are not at issue with your Lordship. 
You tell us, however, that we are protected against the abuses of 
patronage by the provision, that patrons can present only qualified 
persons,—clergymen, whose literature the church has pronounced 
sufficient, and their morals not bad. And when, under the suspen- 
sion of our higher privileges, we challenge, for ourselves, the right 
of rejecting ministers thus selected without assigning our reusons, you 
ungenerously insinuate, that we are perhaps anxious to employ this 
liberty in the rejection of good men, too strict in morals, and too 
diligent in duty to please our vitiated tastes. ‘‘ Have a care, my 
Lord,” you area philosopher of the inductive school. Look well 
to your facts. Put our lives to the question. Ascertain whether 
we are immoral in the proportion in which we are zealous for this 
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privilege ;—determine whether our clergymen are lax and time- 
serving in the degree in which they are popular; and see, I beseech 
your Lordship, that the scrutiny be strict. We challenge, as our 
right, liberty of rejection without statement of reasons. W hat is there 
so absurd in this as to provoke ridicule? or what so untair as to 
justify the imputation of sinister design? It is positive, not nega- 
tive, character we expect in a clergyman. 


We are suspicious of 
the ‘‘not proven ;”’ 


we are dissatisfied with even the ‘“‘not guilty;”— 
we look in him for qualities which we can love, powers which we 
can respect, graces which we can revere. It matters not that we 
should have no grounds on which to condemn ;—we are justified 
in our rejection if we cannot approve. 

‘But we are aware, my Lord, that there is a noiseless, though 
powerful under-current of objection, which bears more heavily 
against us in this matter, than all the thousand lesser tides that froth 
and bubble on the surface. We are opposed by the prejudices of 
a powerful party, who see an inevitable connection between the 
exercise of the popular voice, and what I shall venture to define 
for them as a fanaticism, according to the Standards of our Church. 
We have but one Bible, and one Confession of Faith in our Scot- 
tish establishment, but we have two religions in it; and these 
though they bear exactly the same name, and speak nearly the same 
language, are yet fundamentally and vitally different. ‘They belong, 
in fact, to the two very opposite classes into which all religions 
naturally divide. The one is popular, and has ever contended for 
the infusion of the popular principle into the church as a necessary 
element; the other is exclusive, and has as determinedly struggled 
against it. The Logans, Homes, Blairs, Robertsons, of the last 
age, may be regarded as constituting the fit representatives of the 
Jatter class. The other recognizes its master spirits,—its beloved 
and much honoured leaders, in our Thompsons and Chalmerses, our 
Knoxes and Melvilles, the fathers of the Secession, and the cham- 
pions of the Covenant. The infusion of the popular principle, 
while it would mightily strengthen the one class, would assuredly 
diminish, if not altogether annihilate, the other; and while the 
thousands which form the one reckon on it as their friend, the hun- 
dreds which compose the other hate and oppose it as their enemy. 

‘Now, there are important, though perhaps somewhat occult 
principles couched in this circumstance, regarding which, your 
Lordship’s opinion, as a philosopher, would be of great value, had 
you not already foreclosed the question in a very different charac- 
ter indeed. It will be found that all the false religions of past or 
of present times, which have abused the credulity, or flattered the 
judgments of men, may be divided into two grand classes—the 
natural and theartificial. The natural religions are wild and extrav- 
agant; and the enlightened reason, when unbiassed by the influence 
of early prejudice, rejects them as monstrous and profane. But 
they have unquestionably a strong hold on human nature, and exert 
a powerful control over its hopes and its fears, They are, like the 
oak or the chesnut, the slow growth of centuries ; their first begin- 
nings are lost in the uncertainty of the fabulous ages, and every 
addition they receive is fitted to the credulity of the popular mind 
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ere it can assimilate itself to the mass. The grand cause of their 


popularity, however, seems to consist in the human character of 
their gods; for is it not according to the nature of man as a religious 
creature, that he meet with an answering nature in Deity? 

The artificial religions, on the other hand, are exclusively the 
work of the human reason; and the God with which they profess 
to acquaint us, is a mere abstract idea— an incomprehensible essence 
of goodness, power and wisdom. The understanding cannot con- 
ceive of Him except as a first great cause—as the mysterious source 
and originator of all things; and it is surely according to reason 
that he should be thus removed from that lower sphere of concep- 
tion which even finite intelligences can occupy to the full. Butin 
thus rendering him intangible to the understanding, he is rendered 
intangible to the affections also. Who ever loved an abstract idea, 
or what sympathy can exist between human minds and an intelli- 
gent essence infinitely diffused? And hence the cold and barren 
inefficiency of artificial religions. They want the vitality of life. 
They want the grand principle of motive, for they can lay no hold 
on those affections to which this prime mover in all human affairs 
can alone address itself. They may look well in a discourse or an 
essay, for, like all human inventions, they may be easily understood, 
and plausibly defended; but they are totally unsuited to the nature 
and the wants of man. 

‘ Now, is it not according to reason and analogy, that the true 
religion should be formed, if I may so express myself, on a popular 
principle? Is it not indispensable that the religion which God re- 
veals should be suited to the human nature which God has made? 
Artificial religions, with all their minute rationalities, are not suited 
to it at all, and, therefore, take no hold on the popular mind. 
Natural religions, with all their immense popularity, are not suited 
to improve it. It is Christianity alone which unites the popularity 
of the one class with the rationality and more than the purity of 
the other; that gives to Deity, as the man Christ Jesus, his strong 
hold on the human affections, and restores to Him, in his abstract 
character as Father of all, the homage of the understanding. 

‘ Question the principle as you please, but look, [ beseech you, 
to the fact. Who was the most popular of all preachers, whom 
the immense multitudes of Judea followed into waste and solitary 
places, and of whom it is so expressly told, that the ‘*common 
people heard him gladly?’ And what the religion taught by the 
twelve unlettered men whose labours revolutionized the morals of 
the world? Christianity, in its primitive integrity, is essentially a 
popular religion ; and what we complain of in the churchmen op- 
posed to the popular voice'is, that they have divested it of this vital 
principle. What God has done in the framing of it, they undo in 
the preaching of it. They impart to it all the cold inefficacy of an 
artificial religion ; they tell us well-nigh as much of the beauty of 
virtue as Plato could have done; of the incarnation of the atone- 
ment, they tell us well-nigh as little; or tell as if they told it not; 
and what wonder if they should be Jeft to exhibit their minute and 
feeble rationalities to bare walls and empty benches; and to dread, 
in the popular principle, the enemy which is eventually to cast them 
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out of the church. We are acquainted with our New Testaments, 
and demand that our ministers give that prominence and space to 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, which we find assigned to 
them in the epistles of Paul and of Peter, and of James and of John. 
‘I have striven, my Lord, to acquaint myself with the history of 
my church. I have met with a few old books, and have found time 
to read them; and as the Histories of Knox, Calderwood, and 
W odrow, have been among the number, I do not find myself much 
at the mercy of any man on questions connected with our ecclesi- 
astical institutions, or the spirit which animate them. Some of the 
institutions themselves are marked by the character of the age in 
which they were produced: for we must not forget that the princi- 
ples of toleration are as much the discovery of a latter time, as 
those principles on which we construct.our steam-engines. But 
the spirit which lived and breathed in them was essentially that 
‘spirit with which Christ maketh his people free.’? Nay the very 
intolerance of our church was of a kind which delighted to arm its 
vassals with a power, before which all tyranny, civil or ecclesiastical, 
must eventually be overthrown. It compelled them to quit the 
lower levels of our nature for the higher. It demanded of them 
that they should be no longer immoral or illiterate. It was the 
Reformed Church of Scotland that gave the first example of pro- 
viding that the children of the pour should be educated at the ex- 
pense of the state. Not Henry Brougham himself could have 
been more zealous in sending the school-master abroad. But 
ignorance, superstition, immorality—above all, an intolerance of an 
entirely opposite character, jealous of the knowledge, and indiffer- 
ent to the good, of its vassals, were by much too strong for it; and 
there were times when the church could do little more than testify 
against the grinding tyranny which oppressed her, and to the truth 
and justice of her own principles ; and not even this with impunity. 
I have perused, by the light of the evening fire, whole volumes 
filled with the death-testimonies of her martyrs. Point me out any 
one abuse, my Lord, against which she has testified oftener or more 
strongly than that of patronage; or any one privilege for which she 
has contended with a more enduring zeal than that for which our 
General Assembly is contending at this day. Moulding her claims 
according to the form and pressure of the opposition from without 
—casting them at one time into a positive, at another into a nega- 
tive form—asserting at one time a free election, at another a non- 
intrusion principle—we find her, on this great question, persever- 
ingly firm, and invariably consistent; and we regard the abolition 
of patronage, and the recognition of the popular right, as entirely 
a consequence of that dominancy of just and generons principle, 
which was in part a cause, and in part an effect, of the revolution, 
as we do any of the other great liberties which the revolution has 
secured to us; nor does the very opposite opinion expressed by 
your Lordship weigh more with us in this matter, than if it had pro- 
ceeded from the puniest sophist that ever opposed himself to the 
spread of education, or the emancipation of the slave. 
‘Twenty-one years passed, during which the church, in the 
undisputed possession of her hard-earned privileges, was slowly 
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recovering from the state of weakness and exhaustion induced by 
her sufferings in the previous period. And well and wisely were 
these privileges employed. Differences inevitably occur wherever 
man enjoys the blessings of liberty, civil or ecclesiastical ; but during 
these twenty-one years, there were few heats or divisions, and no 
schisms, in the Scottish Church. Such, at least, is the view of the 
matter given us in that life of Wodrow affixed to the late edition 
of his history; and sure [ am, that it tenders its information in a 
better spirit than that of any of the Acts of Parliament which dis- 
graced the latter years of Queen Anne. But a time had arrived in 
which no privilege was to be respected for its justice, or spared for 
its popularity, and in which our governors were to pursue other and 
far different objects than the good of the people, or the peace of 
the church. The Union had sunk the Presbyterian representation 
of Scotland into a feeble and singularly inefficient minority. Tory- 
ism, in its worst form, acquired an overpowering ascendancy in the 
councils of the nation; Bolingbroke engaged in his deep-laid con- 
spiracy against the Protestant succession, and our popular liberties ; 
and the law of patronage was again established. But why estab- 
lished ? On this important point your Lordship’s great historical 
knowledge seems to have deserted you at once. There was a total 
lapse of memory; and all that remained for your Lordship, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, was just to take the law’s own 
word for the goodness of the law’s own character. Was it not 
sufficiently fortunate in its historians? Smollett, ere he composed 
his English History, had abandoned his Whig principles; Burnet 
was an Episcopalian, and a bishop; Sir Walter Scott, a staunch 
Tory, and full of the predilections and antipathies of his party. 
But all the three, my Lord, were honest and honourable men. 
Smollett would have told your Lordship of the peculiarly sinister 
spirit which animated the last Parliament of Anne; of feelings 
adverse to the cause of freedom which prevailed among the people 
when it was chosen; and that the Act which re-established patron- 
age was but one of a series, all bearing on an object, which the 
honest Scotch member, who signified his willingness to acquiesce 
in one of these, on condition that it should be designated by its 
right name—An Act for the encouragement of immorality and Jacob- 
ilism in Scotland—seems to have discovered. The worthy Bishop 
is still more decided. Instead of triumphing on the occasion, he 
solemnly assures us, that the thing was done merely ‘‘ to spite the 
Presbyterians, who, from the beginning, had set it up as a principle, 
that parishes had, from warrants in Scripture, aright to choose their 
ministers ;’’ and ‘‘who saw, with great alarm, the success of a 
motion, made on design, to weaken and undermine their establish- 
ment ;” and the good Sir Walter, notwithstanding all his Tory 
prejudices, is quite as candid. He tells us that Jacobitism prevailed 
in Scotland more among the upper than the lower classes; and 
that ‘‘the Act which restored to patrons the right of presenting 
clergymen to vacant churches, was designed to render the church- 
men more dependent on the aristocracy, and to separate them, in 
some degree, from their congregations, who could not be supposed 
to be equally attached to, or influenced by, a minister who held his 
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living by the gift of a great man, as by one who was chosen Dy 
their own free voice.” You see your Lordship might have learned 
a little, even from writers such as these. Historical evidence is 
often of a vague and indeterminate character; there are disputed 
questions of fact, which divide the probabilities in directions dta- 
metrically opposite; but on the question before us it is compata- 
tively easy to decide. The law which re-established patronage in 
Scotland—which has rendered Christianity inefficient in well-nigh 
half her parishes-—which has separated some of her better clergy- 
men from her church, and many of her better people from her cler- 
gymen--the law through which Robertson ruled in the General 
Assembly, and which Brougham has eulogised in the House of 
Lords—that identical law formed, in its first enactment, no unes- 
sential portion of a deep and dangerous conspiracy against the |ib- 
erties of our country. 

‘There is, my Lord, a statesman of the present day, quite as 
eminent as Bolingbroke, who is acting, it is said, a somewhat sim- 
ilar part. It is whispered, that not only can he decide according 
to an unpopular and unjust law, which he secretly condemns, but 
that he can also praise it as good and wise, and stir up its friends 
(men of a much narrower range of vision than himself,) to give it 
full force and efficacy ; and all this with the direct view of destroy- 
ing a venerable institution on which this Jaw acts. Now I cannot 
credit the insinuation, for I believe that the very able statesman 
alluded to is an honest man; but I think I can see how he might 
act such a part, and act it with very great effect. At no previous 
period were the popular energies so powerfully developed as in the 
present ; at no former time was it so essentialiy necessary that insti- 
tutions, which desire to live, should open themselves to the infusion 
of the popular principle. Shutthem up in their old chrysalis state 
from this new atmosphere of life, and they inevitably perish. And 
these, my Lord, are truths which I can more than see, I can also 
feel them. Iam one of the people, full of the popular sympathies 
—it may be of the popular prejudices. To no man do I yield in 
the love and respect which I bear to the Church of Scotland. I 
never signed the Confession of her Faith; but Ido more—I believe 
it; and | deem her scheme of government at once the simplest 
and most practically beneficial, that has been established since the 
time of the Apostles. But it is the vital spirit, not the dead body, 
to which I am attached. It is to the free popular Church, estab- 
lished by our Reformers, not to an unsubstantial form, or anempty 
name—a mere creature of expediency and the state; and had she 
so far fallen below my estimate of her dignity and excellence, as to 
have acquiesced in your Lordship’s decision, the leaf holds not 
more loosely by the tree, when the October wind blows highest, 
than I would have held by a church so sunk and degraded. And 
these, my Lord, are the feelings not merely of a single individual, 
but of a class, which, though less learned, and may be less wise 
than the classes above them, are beyond comparison more numer- 
ous, and promise, now that they are learning to think, to become 
immensely more powerful. Drive our better clergymen to extrem- 
ities on this question—let but three hundred of them throw up their 
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livings, as the Puritans of England, and the Presbyterians of our 
own country, did in the times of Charles II., and the Scottish 
Establishment inevitably falls. Your Lordship is a sagacious and 
far-seeing man. How long, think you, would the English Estab- 
lishment survive her humble sister ?—and how long would the mon- 
archy exist after the extinction of both? 

‘You have entertained a too favourable opinion of the Scottish 
Church, and she has disappointed your expectations. Scotland is 
up in rebellion? The General Assembly refuse to settle Mr. Young. 
‘Take your seat, my Lord, and try the members of this refractory 
Court for their new andj unheard-of offence. They believe ‘that 
the principle of non-intrusion is coeval with the existence of the 
Church, and forms an integral part of its constitution.” Their 
consciences, too, are awakened on the subject; they see that forced 
settlements have done very little good, and a great deal of harm ; 
and that intruded ministers have been the means of converting few 
souls to Christ, and have, it is feared, in a great many instances, 
been unconverted themselves. They have, besides, come to believe, 
with their fathers of old, that God himself is not indifferent in the 
matter; and are fearful lest ‘‘ haply they should be found fighting 
against Him.” And in this Assembly, my Lord, there are wise and 
largeeminded men—men admired for their genius, and revered for 
their piety, wherever the light of learning or religion has yet found 
its way. Now, a certain law of the country, which was passed 
rather more than a hundred and twenty years ago, through the in- 
fluence of very bad men, and fora very bad purpose, has demanded 
that this Assembly proceed forthwith to impose on a resisting peo- 
ple a singularly unpopular clergyman. And the Assembly have 
refused—courteously and humbly, ’tis true, but still most firmly. 
Give to this unpopular clergyman, they say, all the emoluments of 
the office. We lay no claim to these—we have no right to them 
whatever; nay, we hold even our own livings by sufferance, and 
you have the power to take them from us whenever you please. 
But we must not force this unpopular clergyman on the people. 
Our consciences will not suffer us to do it; and as the laws which 
control our consciences cannot be altered, whereas those which 
govern the country are in a state of continual change—suffer us, 
we beseech you, to confer with the makers of those changing laws, 
that this bad law may be made so much better, as to agree with the 
fixed law of our consciences. Now,such, my Lord, is the heinous 
offence committed by these men. You could not believe they 
were so wicked; you could imagine the crime itself, but not in 
connection with them; you said it was indecorous, preposterous, 
monstrous, to believe that they could be so wicked. But you did ill 
to speak of Christ on the occasion; it is against Bolingbroke’s law, 
not the law of Christ, that these men have offended. 

‘Nay, my Lord, you should have known the Church of Scotland 
better. Consult her history, and see whether she has not as deter- 
minedly opposed herself to wicked laws as to wicked men. The 
very act which first indicated her existence as a church, was her 
opposition to the law. And fearfully did she suffer for it! The 
law persecuted her children to death—her Patrick Hamiltons, her 
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George Wisharis, her Walter Mills—and scattered their ashes to 
the winds. But there was a law to which she was not opposed— 
a fixed and immutable law—and God fought for her, and she wax- 
ed mighty in the midst of her great suffering; and at length, when 
her fierce and cruel persecutors had gone to their place, the unjust 
and intolerant law, against which she had so long struggled in sor- 
row and great weakness, was expunged from the statute book. 
History tells me, that in all her after-conflicts it was not the church 
that yielded to the law, but the law that yielded to the church. 
Need I remind your Lordship of her struggles in the days of Mary, 
of James, of Charles? Need I say that subsequent to the restora- 
tion she opposed herself to the law for twenty-eight years together ; 
and that the graves which lie solitary among our hills, and the tombs 
which occupy the malefactors’ corner in our public burying grounds, 
remain to testify of the heavy penalty which she paid. But the 
curse denounced against Cain of old, fell on the unrighteous shed- 
ders of innocent blood. The descendants of our ancient monarchs 
became fugitive and vagabond on the face of the earth. The law 
to which our church would not yield, yielded to her; and that bet- 
ter law, which your Lordship so pointedly condemns as unworthy 
of the revolution, but which thousands among the wise and good 
of my countrymen, and many, many thousands of humble individ- 
uals like myself, have been accustomed to regard as so entirely in 
its purest spirit, was made to occupy their place. We do not think 
the worse of our church, my Lord, for her many contests with the 
Jaw, nor a whit the better of her opposers for their having had the 
law on their side. The public prosecutor in the time of Charles 
II., was, perhaps, as able a lawyer as even your Lordship; but we 
have been accustomed to execrate his memory as ‘‘the bloody 
Mackenzie.’ 

‘The church has offended many of her noblest and wealthiest, 
it is said, and they are flyingfrom her in crowds. Well, what mat- 
ters it?-—let the chaff fly. We care not though she shake off, in 
her wholesome exercise, some of the indolent humours which have 
hung about her so long. ‘The vital principle will act with all the 
more vigour when they are gone. She may yet have to pour forth 
her life’s blood through some incurable and deadly wound; for do 
we not know, that though the church be eternal, churches are born, 
and die. But the blow wil! be dealt in a different quarrel, and on 
other and lower grourid. Not when her ministers, for the sake of 
the spiritual, lessen their hold of the secular—not when, convinced 
of the justice of the old quarrel, they take up their position on the 
well trodden battle-field of her saints and her martyrs—not when 
they stand side by side with her people, to contend for their com- 
mon rights, in accordance with the dictates of their consciences, 
and agreeably to the law of their God. The reforming spirit is 
vigorous within her, and her hour is not yet come.—Ilam, my Lord, 
with profound respect, your Lordship’s most humble, most obedi- 
ent servant, 


‘Hucu MiLver.’ 
‘Cromarty, June, 1839.’ 
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PAPAL PRINCIPLES EXEMPLIFIED, 


In Persecuting Bible-Annotatians, and an exposure of the Jesuitism 
of Mr. Troy, Primate of Ireland, denying his own recommendation 
of the same. 

No. I. 


‘If it be proved that Catholics are bound by their principles to persecute and 
extirpate persons of a different religion from themselves, it is absurd in them to 
look up to a Protestant Legislature for any extension of their civil privileges; 
they may rather expect to see their former chains rivetted upon them, ’’—BisHop 
(Roman Catholic,) MinnerR’s Letters toa Prebendary, Postscript to Letter 
IV. p. 135, 4th edit. Cork, 1807. 


Axsovr four years ago, a certain ‘‘ Correspondence on the Roman 
Catholic Bible Society” was published by Mr. Blair, in which select 
notes appeared, taken from the Doway and Rheims Bible, purporting 
to exhibit ‘‘the genuine principles of Roman Catholics.” We do 
not forget the clamour which was then raised ; for it was observed, 
by Mr. Butler, in his reply, ‘‘ When the harsh expressions of the 
Rheimish annotators are brought forward, the dungeons too, the 
racks, the gibbets, the fires, the confiscations, and the various other 
modes of persecution, in every hideous form, which the Catholics 
of those days endured, should not be forgotten.’”’—‘‘ That these,” 
says Mr. Butler, ‘‘ should have produced some expressions of bitter- 
ness from the writers in question, cannot be a matter of surprise ; 
if something of the kind had not fallen from them, they would have 
been more than men.”’ 

This was the apology made for such disgraceful annotations, first 
published in 1582 (see Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1814, p. 123); and it was 
asked, ‘‘ Why the Roman Catholics of the present day should be crim- 
inated for an alleged intemperance of some of the Rheimish notes ?” 
The plain answer is, because such notes are approved and circulated 
by ‘‘ Roman Catholics of the present day ;” and of this fact English 
Protestants have now an undoubted right to complain, because there 
is no such palliating provocation in the nineteenthecentury ; and 
indeed there never was a period when greater forbearance and reli- 
gious toleration were shown to our bitterest opponents. 

The following information on this subject is copied from the 
Courier of October, 1817; since which time we have seen an ad- 
vertisement in the Dublin Correspondent, announcing that this 
Bible (with infallible annotations) is publishing in numbers at Cork, 
under the sanction of ‘ Their Graces Archbishop Troy and the 
Lord Primate of all Ireland, with the President of the Royal College 
of Maynooth,” and several of the other Popish Prelates, &c. &c. 


‘Sir,—Many complaints have been made, that the principles 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Priesthood have been calumni- 
ously misrepresented, in Parliament and out of Parliament, by the 
opponents of the measure so delusively termed ‘ Catholic Emanci- 
pation.’ The following extracts from the New Roman Catholic 
Bible, published at Dublin, in the last year, under the express sanc- 
tion of Dr. Troy, the titular Archbishop, do not, itis to be suppos- 
ed, contain any misrepresentation of the principles of the Romish 
Priesthood. My attention has been directed to this very important 
work, containing a republication of all the persecuting principles 
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of the Rhemish, Priests, by an article which appeared in the last 
number of the British Critic. | 
‘In the Annotations of Dr. Troy’s Bible, the authority of which, 
as being ecclesiastical tradition, stated and expounded by the Pas- 
tors of the Roman church, is maintained to be no less binding on 
the conscience of a Roman Catholic, than the text itself of the 
sacred Scripture, the Romanists are informed, that Protestants are 
heretics and schismatics—‘ the bane and disease of this time’ (note 
on John xvi. 28); that ‘all the definitions and marks of an heretic fall 
upon them’ (Tit. iii. 10); and that ‘the church of God, calling the 
Protestants’ doctrine heresy, in the worst part that can be, and in 
the worst sort that ever was, doth right and most justly’ (Acts xxvii. 
22): that ‘the new pretended Church Service of England is in schism 
and heresy; and, therefore, not only unprofitable, but also damna- 
ble’ (Acts x. 9); that, as the Jewish temple was made a den of 
thieves, the church, or ‘ the house appointed for the holy sacrifice, 
and sacrament of the body of Christ, is now much more’ made a 
den of thieves, being made ‘a den for the ministers of Calvin's 
breed’ (Mark xi. 17) ; and that, if our divine Redeemer could ‘ not 
abide to see the temple of God profaned’ by the secular business 
of money-changers, he can ‘ much less abide the profaning of the 
churches now with heretical service and preaching of heresy and blas- 
phemy’ (Mark xi. 17): that the prayer of a schismatic (i. e. a Pro- 
testant) cannot be heard by Heaven (John xv. 7); that ‘ the speech- 
es, preaching, and writings of heretics (Protestants) are pestifer- 
ous, contagious, and creeping like a canker; therefore Christian 
men must never hear their sermons, nor read their books’ (2 Tim. 
ii. 17): that, ‘as the devil acknowledging the Son of God, was bid 
to hold his peace,’ ‘therefore, neither heretics’ (Protestants) sermons 
must be heard, no, not though they preach the truth: so is it of their 
prayer and service, which, being never so good in itself, is not ac- 
ceptable to God out of their mouths; yea, it is no better than the 
howling of wolves’ (Mark iii. 12: that ‘ aChristian man is especially 
bound to burn and deface all heretical books’ (and therefore Pro- 
testant Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. Acts xix. 19): that the translators 
of the English Protestant Bible ought ‘to be abhorred to the depth 
of hel? (Heb. v. 7); and, as it is remarked in the British Critic, not 
only are the memoirs of the dead to be held in detestation, but the 
same abhorrence is to be extended to the persons of the living. 
The Roman Catholics are enjoined to ‘ abhor those new Manichees 
of our time, both Lutherans and Calvinists’? (Acts ii. 23): and they 
are informed that, ‘though in such times and places, where the 
community or most part are infected, necessity often forces the 
faithful to converse with such in worldly affairs, to salute them, eat 
and speak with them; and the church, by decree of Council, for 
the more quietness of timorous consciences, provides that they 
incur not excommunication or other censures for communicating, 
in worldly affairs, with any in this kind, except they be by name ex- 
communicated, or declared to be heretics; yet, even in worldly 
conversation and secular acts of our life, we (viz. the Roman Cath- 
olics) must avoid them as much as we may, because their familiarity 
is in many ways contagious and noisome to good men, namely, to 
the simple; but in matter of religion, in praying, reading their 
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books, hearing their sermons, presence at their service, partaking 
of their sacraments, and al/ other communication with them in spiritual 
things, it is a great, damnable sin to deal with them.’ (John ii. 10.) 

a "Thus. though the Roman Catholic Church commands her mem- 
bers to avoid all communication in spirituals with Protestants, as a 
great and damnable sin; yet, where the community is generally 
infected by Protestantism, she permits them to converse with their 
Protestant fellow- subjects i in worldly affairs, unless they shall be by 
name declared to be heretics: but even such conversation must be 
avoided as much as possibie, being contagious and noisome to good 
Roman Catholics, and is permitted by their church, only because 
necessily forces it ! Sach is the tolerant spirit of that church, whose 
members now clamour for admission to the political power of the 
state, on the alleged ground of the duty of toleration! 

‘But how long would Dr. Troy, and‘ his brethren, the Romish 
priests, consider even such toleration justified by necessity? We 
are informed in the following annotations: ‘The good (i.e. the 
Roman Catholics) must tolerate the evil (i.e. the Protestants, &c.), 
when it is so strong that it cannot be redressed without danger or 
disturbance of the whole church, and commit the matter to God’s 
judgment in the latter day ; otherwise, where evil men, be they he- 
retics or other malefactors, may be punished and suppressed, without 
disturbance and hazard of the good, they may and ought, by public 
authority, either spiritual or temporal, to be chastised or EXECUTED’ 
(Matt. xiii. 29) : and, again, ‘all heretics,’ though in the beginning 
they may appear ‘to have some show of truth,’ yet, in due time their 
deceits and falsehood shall be known by all wise men: ‘though for 
troubling the state of such commonwealths where unluckily they 
have been received, they cannot be so suddenly eExTiIRPATED’ (2 
Tim. iii. 9). So supDENLY EXTIRPATED ! 

‘‘Tn another part of this newly published and sanctioned Roman 
Catholic Bible, the words of Hierom are perverted, in order to con- 
vince the Romanists that their ‘zeal ought to be so great toward’ 
all Protestants and ‘ their doctrines, that they should give them the 
anathema, though they were never so dear to them,’ and ‘ not spare 
even their own parents’ (Gal. 1.8). And at the same time, the Ro- 
man Catholics are informed that ‘the Church and holy Councils use 
the word anathema for a curse against heretics,’ &c,; and, that to say 
‘Be he anathema,’ means, ‘ Beware you accompany not with him— 
accursed be he— away with him!’ Such are the exhortations now ad- 
dressed to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and addressed to them 
in their Bible, as the authorized exposition of the word of God! 

‘The expression, ‘away with him,’ may be found four times in 
the text of the New Testament; on every occasion it is stated as 
the expression of a furious rabble, having uniformly for its meaning, 
that the object of their rage should be put to death; it occurs twice, 
as used against our Saviour; and twice as used against St. Paul 
(Luke xxiii. IS; Acts xxi. 36; John xix. 15; Acts xxii. 22). But 
it remained for the contrivers of the Rheimish perversion of Scrip- 
ture, and for Dr. Troy and the other popish doctors, who have re- 
published that mischievous work, to inform the Roman Catholics 
that the murderous cry of the Jewish rabble, is a divine command 


which they are bound to obey and execute, in due season, against 
their Protestant countrymen. 
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‘The Roman Catholics are also informed in Dr. Troy’s Bible, 
that the Protestant clergy are seducers of the people, intruders into 
the fold of our Redeemer’s church, usurpers of the rightful posses- 
sion (passin), and leaders of a rebellion against the lawful authority 
of the Roman Catholic priests. The Protestant clergy of all denom- 
inations are farther described in this authorized Bible, as ‘ thieves, 
MURDERERS, and ministers of the Devit’ (John x. 1, and Heb.v. 1). 
They and their flocks, as supporters of the Protestant ‘ heresy,’ 
are declared to be engaged ina ‘rebellion and damnable revolt 
against the priests of God's church,’ that rebellion ‘ which is the 
bane of our days, and especially of our country’ (Heb. xiii 17): 
and the Roman Catholics are warned from this, their authorized 
divine Oracle, that ‘ Chrisian people (especially Bishops)’ (meaning 
the Romish Bishops and their adherents) ‘should have great zeal 
against heretics’ (meaning Protestants, &c.) ‘and hate them; that 
is, their wicked doctrine and conditions, even as God hateth them:’ 
and the Popish Bishops are further told to be ‘zealous and stout 
against false prophets and heretics of what sort soever’ (of course 
meaning the Protestant clergy and their flocks, &c.); and to be 
thus zealous, remembering ‘ the example of holy Elias, that in zeal 
killed four hundred and fifty false prophets.’ (Kev. ii. 6, 20.) 

‘* The Roman Catholics are also assured that, ‘ when Rome puts 
herelics to DEATH, and ALLOWS THEIR PUNISHMENT IN OTHER COUN- 
TRIES, their blood’ (the blood of Protestants, &c. shed on account 
of alleged heresy by Papists) ‘is not called the blood of saints, no 
more than the blood of thieves, man-killers, and other malefactors ; 
for the shedding of which, by order of justice, no commonwealth 
shall answer’ (Rev. xvii. 6). They are reminded, that though the 
Son of God rebuked his disciples for proposing to invoke fire from 
heaven against the Samaritans, as Elias had done ; ‘ yet that Elias’s 
fact was not reprehended, nor the church, nor Christian princes 
blamed, for putting heretics to peatnH’ ‘Luke ix. 55): and in another 
annotation, Dr. Troy adopts and sanctions the exclamation of Queen 
Mary’s Rheimish Priests, ‘If St. Paul appealed to Cesar not yet 
christened, how much more may we call for the aid of Christian 
princes for the punishment of heretics !’ (Acts xxv. I1.). 

‘* Now, if for the aid of popish princes, why not also for the aid 
of popish magistrates, whenever a favourable opportunity may arrive ? 

‘* Even to those who profess obedience to a priesthood maintain- 
ing such principles, our free and happy Constitution grants the fullest 
toleration ; and I rejoice at it: but how far it may be wise to subject 
the executive powers in Ireland to the influence of such principles, 
or to permit them to have a share in directing the proceedings of the 
British Parliament, I leave to the judgment of an enlightened public. 

‘‘T propose addressing you soon again on this important subject, 
and will not, at present, trespass longer on your valuable columns. 

‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘* FaBRICIvs. 

‘“ P.S. The annotations in Dr. Troy’s New Testament are con- 
siderably longer than the text; and almost all the annotations, at 
least three-fourths of them, breathe the same spirit of charity and 


toleration towards Protestants, which the specimens quoted in this 
letter evince.” 
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THE LATE LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 


In the debates which had taken place on the Catholic Petitions, 
expressed the following clear and forcible opinion on their princi- 
ples and the inherent rights of all civil governments: 


‘* CatHotrc Emancipation (as it is improperly called, if that term is meant 
ro designate any slavish subjection as still subsisting on their part, either in 
respect of person, property, or the profession of religious faith, or the exer- 
cise of religious worship) has been fully attained. The only remaining 
emancipation which they are capable of receiving, must be acquired by an 
act of theirown; by redeeming themselves from the foreign bondage under 
which they and their ancestors have long unworthily groaned, and from 
which the state, as it has neither imposed nor continued it, has no adequate 
means of relieving them, consistently with the duty of self-preservation 
which it owes to itself. Every state, claiming and exercising independent 
powers of sovereignty, has incidentally belonging to it, as such, the power 
of hinding its subjects by laws of its own; not only paramount to, but 
exclusive of, any authority or control to be exercised by any other state 
whatsoever. In so far as any foreign state or person is allowed to exercise 
an authority, breaking in upon this exclusive and independent power of 
legislation, and enforcement of authority in another state; to that extent 
such state, so entrenched upon, is not sovereign and independent, but admits 
itself to be subordinate to, and dependent upon the other. The declaration 
contained in the Oath of Supremacy, which expresses a denial and renun- 
ciation of the existence of any power and authority, in respect of ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual matters, in any foreign state, potentate, or person what- 
soever, is but the affirmance of a proposition, which is logically and polit- 
ically true, as an essential principle of independent sovereignty, applicable 
not to this government only, but to every other government under the sun, 
which claims to possess and exercise the powers of independent sovereignty. 

“It is not only true, as a maxim of government, but essentiaily necessary to 
be insisted and acted upon also, in all cases in which obedience may be ques- 
tionable, in order to give the state that assurance and test which it has a right 
to require and receive from its subjects, of their entirie submission and fidel- 
ity in all matters to which the power and authority of the state can extend. 

But, it is said, that what is prayed by this Petition is not a matter which 
impugns the authority of the state in matters to which its authority extends ; 
that the reserve made by our Roman Catholic brethren is only in favour of 
matters which concern God and their own consciences; matters of mere 
abstract faith, and mental persuasion. 

“That, however, is not so: the Pope, in virtue of his general spiritual 
authority, claims authority in matters of morals (i. e. of moral conduct, and 
which extends to all the acts of man), as well as in matters of mere fatth : 
he claims and habitually exercises, on some subjects, a power of dispensing 
with oaTus, and in that respect of nullifying all human sanctions whatso- 
ever, as far as they affect the conscience through the medium of oaths. He 
claims and exercises by himself, and delegates tu others, an effectual, or 
supposed effectual power of absolution. What fatal effects that power, as 
exercised by the Roman Catholic priesthood, and applied to a credulous 
multitude, is capable of producing upon the civil and political condition of 
that community in which it is allowed tu prevail, let the recent experience 
of Ireland during the late rebellion attest; where wretches, reeking with 
the blood of their murdered countrymen, have been purified from the guilt 
of past attrocities, and prepared for the commission of new, by the ali- 
atoning virtues of Popish absolution! Such a power as this over the con 
science, engrosses and directs more than half the faculties and energy of 
the entire man, &c. : 

‘But, besides the spiritual power thus capable of being, and thus being 
in fact abused, the ecclesiastical power of the church of Rome over its obe- 
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dient sons is enormous. It establishes and sustains, in the ingfance of Ireland, 
an hierarchy dependent on the See of Rome, as to the original nomination 
and subsequent control of its -bishops and pastors, through the medium of 
which it enforces an obedience not in matters of faith only, but in temporal 
acls and concerns immediately connected with the duties and habits of ordi- 
nary life; not only in the payment of money for the maintenance of the 
local ecclesiastical establishment, or for such other purposes connected with 
their political econumy as may be thought fit by the same authority to be 
enjoined, but in the performance also of rites and ceremonies, particularly 
that of marriage, from which al! civil rites originate, and which they enjoin 
to be performed by their own ministers exclusively,thereby ousling the 
law of the land, and endangering or destroying the legitimacy of its subjects, 
and all rights of descent, inheritance, and representation founded thereon. 
The power of excommunication is, in the hands of their clergy, a most 
powerlul and dangerous engine, notof spiritual and ecclesiastical only, but 
of temporas power. It acts at once upon all the comforts of demesuc and 
social liie in this world, and upon all the hopes and expectations of happi- 
ness in that which is tocome. With what harshness and rigour,and with 
what daring defiance of the established law of the land, this most operative 
power of interdiction has been recently applied, not to a few individuals 
only, but to large multitudes of people, a nuble and learned lord detailed to 
us On a former evening. 

«« These are a few, and buta few, of the practical civil inconveniences 
which might be instanced, as derived to the state and its subjects from the 
authority of the See of Rome, spiritual and ecclesiastical, as it is exercised 
over the sons of its church; producing, as it does, a distracted allegiance 
in the same person, acknowledginy and living under the temporal power of 
one sovereign, and bound in faith and morals by the authority of another, 
claiming to be his spiritual guide and governor, his ecclesiastical sovereign, 
and in effect, in all matters of supreme conscientious concernment, God’s 
vicegerent and representative on €arth.”’ 
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May 15 ro June 24. New Subscribers. Richard P. Snowden, Laurel P. 
O., Prince Geo.’s Co. Md.—Sam’l L. Hughes, Canonsburg, Pa., from June.—Rev. 
Dr. McCartee, Goshen, N. Y., $5, for ’41 and ’2, and back Nos. since Jan. sent. 
—Rev. E. L. Graham, Pa., name added from Jan’y, ’41, and back Nos. delivered; 
and delivered to him the six bound Vols. for Rev. Mr. Marshall.—Rev. R.S. Staun- 
ton, Woodville, Miss., from June, and gave receipt to Mr. K.—Miss De-Bartholt, 
Lagrage, 'Ten., from Jan. ’41, back Nos. sent, and $2 paid by Rev. W. W. R.— 
Rev. D. Dervelle, Washington, Pa., name added, paid, and back Nos. from Jan. 
sent.—Dr. M. A. Finley, Williamsport, Md., from June. 

Discontinuances, Changes, $c. P. M. Eutaw, Alabama, to stop the copy 
sent to Rev. J. H. Grey, removed. 

Payments, Orders, §c, Nota Bene. When we give receipts for pay- 
ments, or when they are given by our agents,—as a general rule, we do 
publish such payments; the publication being intended merely as a receipt 
tn cases where none can be otherwise conveniently given. 

Thomas L. Sanford of N. Y. city, 85, for himself and Mr. James Hunter, for 
1841.—John Graham, Louisville, Ky., $5, paid W. L. B.—P. M. Paris, Ky., $10, 
of which $2,50 for Mrs. Brent, and the rest for Mr. J. R. Lyle; the latter discon- 
tinues at the end of the year.—The payment for which we gave u receipt to our 
friend, Rev. J.C. Watson, of Gettysburg, we state now at his request, was in full 
to the end of 1840.—Sent No. for Feb., 1840, to Rev. J. C. Barns, Dayton Ohio. 
—Rev. Dr. McElroy, city of N. Y., $5, which pays till the end of 1842.—Mr. 
Wm. Marshall, Hagerstown, $2,50, for ’41.—Mr. John Stewart, Easton, Pa., $5, 
for this year and next, with thanks for his obliging letter of June 4th. 
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